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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
HE unwise attempt of Sir H. James to throw out the 
Government on the question of the Indian Cotton-duties 
failed on Thursday as it deserved. It was believed on Tues- 
day and Wednesday that the Government might “climb 
down,” for they hold twenty-four seats in Lancashire, and a 
revolt of only ten of them would have dismissed the Ministry 
from power. Mr. Fowler, however, is a man with a backbone, 
and with confidence in his countrymen, and he insisted on 
fighting the question on its merits. The event justified bim. 
The Unionist leaders refused to support a motion which, 
had it succeeded, would have thrown discredit on their 
patriotism, would have confused the issue at the General 
Election, and would have compelled them to quarrel, as their 
first act of power, with both the Government and the people 
of India. Mr. Goschen called on the Unionists to resist the 
temptation offered them; and Sir Henry James’s motion was 
rejected by 304 votes to 109. A few Unionists followed Lord 
George Hamilton into the Lancastrian Lobby, but practically 
the strength of parties was not tested. 











We have said enough of the debate elsewhere, and need 
only remark that Sir Henry James was at once violent and 
weak, that Mr. Goschen rose to the occasion, and that Mr. 
Fowler is believed to have actually changed votes. Sir Henry 
James allowed himself to imply, through a quotation, that 
the Indian officials had entered into a conspiracy with the 
natives to raise their own salaries at the expense of Lanca- 
shire,—a remark based, we presume, upon the fact that Indian 
officials are allowed their pensions at fixed rates. It is quite 
futile, as Indian salaries would be paid even if the Treasury 
were tolive like aSpanish American Government by borrowing. 
Mr. Goschen’s speech was from end to end anamplification of 
the statement that, because India could not have representative 
institutions, therefore Parliament was bound, in a special 
sense, to act as her trustee. Mr. Fowler took up this view 
also, and greatly impressed the House by his statement of the 
positive danger which would arise if the Indian peoples 
became convinced that Parliament could not be trusted to 
defend India against the personal interests of British electors. 
The note of the speech was firmness of a kind to which we are 
becoming unaccustomed, a determination as a responsible 
Minister to form his own judgment of expedient policy, and 
adhere toit. One rather wonders though, if it is not malicious 
to say so, what Lord Kimberley said to Mr. Fowler in the 
Cabinet. Their views on the matter can hardly be the same. 


The prospect of peace between China and Japan is stiil 
very dim. The Japanese have refused to treat except upon 
Japanese soil; and though it is understood that Li Hung 
Chang will ultimately go to Tokio, he had by the last, 





structions, and, if we understand the situation correctly, he 
does not quite like the order. The Emperer, it is said, is 
greatly excited by the fall of Wei-hai-wei, and has ordered all 
officers and soldiers who retreated from that place to be put 
to death,—a fate which Admiral Ting and three colleagues in 
command have anticipated by suicide. It is doubtful if the 
Emperor is ready for peace yet. He is probably unable to 
believe in defeat, and is waiting to see if his Generals in 
Manchuria cannot defeat the Japanese. They say they can, 
and « Japanese reverse on land would change the whole aspect 
of affairs ; but the Chinese want a spear-head for their army. 
They have always to attack, and their soldiers quail before 
the slaughter which the Japanese artillery and heavy rifle-fire 
cause in the advance-guard. With ten thousand “ Ghazees,” 
as the Ottomans call them, men who will charge, whatever 
their losses, content if one in three reach the enemy’s ranks, 
the Chinese would win yet, but these are precisely the men 
whom Pekin does not command. Admiral Ting was as 
stubborn as man could wish to be, but even he made no effort 
to take his ships out, so they have been patched up and sent 
to Japan for repairs. One of them, the great ironclad, is 
a really formidable vessel. 


The Khedive has created yet another Egyptian crisis by 
attempts to get rid of the Nubar Ministry. We have shown 
elsewhere that there is no need for immediate alarm. Lord 
Cromer is equal not only to this but to any other emer- 
gency. There is, however, a nasty feature in the telegrams. 
It is said that the population of Alexandria is showing 
symptoms of unrest and fanaticism, and that an attack on the 
Europeans, or even a massacre, is possible. Moreover, during 
the last few weeks there has been a large influx of Bedouin 
into the neighbourhood of Alexandria, and it is even ramoured 
that the Khedive has been recruiting a body-guard among 
them. That is probably gossip; but the reappearance of the 
Bedouin in Egyptian politics is curious. They have hardly 
been heard of since the time of Said Pasha. The French 
influence, meantime, is being worked against us at Cairo with 
unusual vehemence. But that is inevitable at a crisis. 
People who want to bring down a house will always shove 
their crowbar into what looks like a promising chink. 


The final debate on the Address was commenced by Mr. 
Chamberlain yesterday week in a very masterly speech. He 
dwelt on the admission, and even contention, of Ministers, that 
Irish Home-rule was their “ primary policy,” and on the diff. 
culty in which they had been placed by knowing that that 
primary policy had no majority behind it in the country. This 
discovery had led them to invent the secondary policy of a 
campaign against the House of Lords; and as that secondary 
policy also proved a failure, and elicited not a spark of 
enthusiasm, they had been driven to put forward a tertiary 
policy,—the policy of “filling up the cup,”—in other words, 
of aggravating the quarrel between the Government and the 
House of Lords, by promoting further popular measures 
which the House of Commons would pass, but which it was 
hoped that the House of Lords would reject, and so improve the 
Ministerial chance of discrediting the House of Lords with the 
country. Mr. Chamberlain prefaced this argument with very 
impressive illustrations, and concluded from it that Ministers - 
ought not to take up the time of Parliament in discussing 
measures which the Government themselves admit that they 
cannot pass, after they have launched on the country a pro- 
posal for a constitutional change of the greatest magnitude, 
on which the judgment of Parliament ought to be taken 
without delay. To reserve such a thunderbolt for use as a 
pis-aller, is not treating Parliament with the proper respect. 


Mr. Asquith replied in an exceedingly clever speech, 
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having been the first, some years ago, to advocate the very 
measures of Welsh and Scotch Disestablishment, and to warn 
the House of Lords that they were “filling up the cup” of 
popular disapproval of their proceedings, for which he 
now reproaches the present Government. Mr. Asquith 
maintained, too, what we think it would be exceedingly 
hard to prove, that when once the Irish Home-rule Bill 
had passed the House of Commons, it had gained an enor- 
mous step in that popular esteem which means ultimate 
success. For our part, we wholly differ from him, and believe 
that Irish Home-rule has gone down in the world, not up, 
since the day when it was forced through the House of 
Commons by the use of the guillotine. Mr. Asquith con- 
cluded with the use of the one plea for which there is some- 
thing to be said,—that the present House of Lords is 
perfectly unsuited for the purposes of restraining rash legis- 
lation, because it never stops really rash Conservative 
legislation, while it often stops Liberal legislation that is not 
rash. Doubtless; but is that a reason for abolishing all 
checks on rash legislation, or only for making it competent to 
restrain all rash legislation, whether it emanates from a 
Conservative or from a Gladstonian Government? The only 
remaining speech of interest was Mr. Labouchere’s, who 
described himself as an ass willing to serve his masters in 
ploughing the sands of the sea-shore, so long as they insisted 
on so very foolish and asinine a policy. 


After the long silence of the Treasury Bench which fol- 
lowed Mr. Asquith’s speech, Mr. Courtney, who opened the 
debate of Monday, succeeded in rousing Ministers to some 
audible reply. Mr. Courtney declared that no great political 
object could be gained in this country without sticking to it 
in what Mr. Lowell had called a pigheaded way. Now, though 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley were capable of this effectual 
pigheadedness, the rest of the Ministers are not, and the 
Irish Home-rule Bill of 1893 was not a measure at all adapted 
for the display of this kind of tenacity. The recourse to such 
a measure as a campaign against the House of Lords in order 
to get up steam for carrying Home-rule was utterly inde- 
fensible. If they wanted to get rid of the obstruction of 
the House of Lords, they should plainly state their plan, 
develop it fully, and then go to the country upon it. 
But to flourish their hostility before the eyes of the House, 
and then plunge into Disestablishment, Local Veto, or the 
question of the London municipality, without either declaring 
or discussing their avowed policy on this great constitutional 
question, was intolerable. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, who 
replied to Mr. Courtney, taunted him with having formerly ex- 
pressed an opinion of the House of Lords, much more like that 
of the Government. He described the amendment as one of 
pure cant, which he found defined in a dictionary as “an empty, 
solemn appeal implying what is not felt.” Mr. Goschen, who 
continued the debate, dwelt with great force on the mischief 
of substituting a provincial policy like the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme for the policy which used to result from the delibera- 
tions of a responsible Cabinet. And Sir Charles Dilke 
delivered a strong attack on Lord Rosebery, whose incon- 
sistent statements about the House of Lords had taken all 
the life out of the agitation against the Lords (a hard saying, 
considering that there was never any life in it), and he urged 
the Government to make declarations on the House of Lords 
which would dissipate the confusion caused by Lord Rosebery. 


At last the Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a long 
and rambling oration, in which he declared that the 
“consummate” speech of Mr. Asquith had destroyed the 
amendment, and that not all the King’s horses and all 
the King’s men could set Humpty- Dumpty up again. 
He maintained, too, that there is great use in bringing forward 
measures in the House of Commons even if they do not pass 
the Lords, since it ripens the opinion of the country on the 
measures which the Lords defeat. No doubt; and it has done 
it in this case; but it has ripened opinion against the measures 
which the Government have brought forward, unwisely though 
all but confessedly, for the sake of filling up the cup against 
the Lords. Mr. Balfour, in his reply, thought that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer need not have reproached them with 
voting for Mr. Redmond’s recent amendment, when they had 
so often, and simply for the same reason, voted for the Govern- 
ment, and rescued it from the hands of its Radical followers, 





—the reason, namcly, that they agreed with the Government, 
just as in the previous week they had agreed with Mr. Red. 
mond. The real reason why the Government did not declare 
their policy in relation to the House of Lords, was that their 
own followers were absolutely divided in relation to it. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 14. 
(297 to 283) in a House of 585 Members, including the Speaker 
and the tellers. When Sir William Harcourt moved the 
closure of the debate on the Address, he carried it bya majority 
of only 8 (279 to 271). With this rather inglorious finale, we 
suppose, Sir William Harcourt thinks that the fall of Humpty- 
Dumpty was completed, or, as he would say, consummated. 


Colchester has gone back to the Gladstonians. The election 
of Tuesday ended in the return of Sir Weetman Pearson by a. 
majority of 263 votes,—Sir Weetman Pearson, 2,559; Captain 
Vereker, 2,296. The election has no political significance as 
regards the future. Colchester is a place where local 
interests are very much indeed the “ predominant partner” 
in all political issues. 


We do not know that the bimetallist agitation increases in 
strength, but we perceive signs that its advocates are in- 
creasing in fanaticism. It is believed that there is a majority 
of 4 in the American Senate for the coinage of all silver 
offered, and its circulation for all purposes at a ratio of 16 to I 
of gold,—that is, at a value nearly one-half equal to twice its. 
price as silver. Nothing will be done in this Session, but 
the Silver men hope to be as strong in the next. The German 
Bimetallist Association, which is supported by the whole 
Agrarian party, is now in session, and listens complacently 
to speeches of the most violent character. Herr von Kardoff, 
for example, described gold as the enemy at once of agri- 
culture and manufactures, and Herr Wiilfing stigmatised it 
as “that cancer in our commercial life.’ Dr. Arendt also 
denied that the over-production of silver had produced the 
depreciation of the white metal, tracing it wholly to legisla- 
tion. Even in England we can see that bimetallists believe- 
they could cure the India Treasury by making silver by legis- 
lation worth one-sixteenth of gold, and we notice with a 
certain dismay that a great many influential advocates of the- 
change, both in Germany and America, are becoming mono- 
metallists, with silver for the metal of their affections. They 
do not fear, they say, to become like the Asiatic States silver- 
using nations. 


The French Judges have found seven of the eight jour- 
nalists accused of blackmailing, guilty of that offence, and 
have inflicted sentences on six of them varying from five years’ 
imprisonment to one year’s. The remaining one of the seven, 
M. Canivet, though declared by the Judges to be guilty, is. 
not punished, as he is covered by the statute of limitations. 
The facts which came out in the evidence are most discredit- 
able to a number of journals in Paris; and the Public 
Prosecutor stated that he had still “another cartload” of 
blackmailers to proceed against, one of whom, it is reported, 
isa Senator. We comment elsewhere on some evidence of the 
universality of newspaper corruption in France published by 
the Westminster Gazette, and must reluctantly believe that with 
the exception of a few strictly political journals, the Press of 
Paris is deeply tainted with corruption. Even in the case of 
the better papers it is wise for readers to distrust the financial 
columns, and not to believe entirely in diatribes about the 
Colonies. Half the Colonial policy of France is dictated by 
men who are seeking “concessions,” and we have never 
forgotten Mr. Gladstone’s declaration in Parliament, almost 
at the beginning of the Egyptian occupation, that if he would 
guarantee the Egyptian Debt the French opposition to his 
policy would vanish. Itis to the credit of the present Ministry 
that they do not seem to be screening anybody, but all the 
corrupt were encouraged by the escape of the Panamists. 


We perceive with pleasure that the long frost which has 
been experienced by the Broad Church clergy, shows signs 
of breaking up. Mr. Llewellyn Davies, it is true, is still left 
in his country rectory, but Mr. W. Page Roberts, of St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street, has been appointed to a canonry in Canterbury. 
It is not a very valuable piece of preferment—only £500 a 
year—for the Canterbury Chapter were short-sighted enough 
to stick to their estates, and do not receive 50 per cent. of 
their nominal income; burt that is of minor importance. It 
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suffices that the Broad Church is no longer boycotted. Mr. 
- Page Roberts, of whose sermons we have so often expressed 
our opinion—his merit is condensed but persuasive thought, 
his demerit too little appreciation of authority as a ground 
for belief—will not, we are happy to believe, entirely quit 
‘Vere Street, where he has collected a most unusual congrega- 
tion, most of them men belonging to the highest educated 
class, whose attention Mr. Roberts enchains without any 
tricks of oratory by the charm of strong reasoning and 
the most obvious sincerity of belief. Canterbury has gained 
a preacher, but it is in London, or, curiously enough, in a 
congregation strictly of villagers, that Mr. Page Roberts will 
always be most thoroughly appreciated. 


The Archduke Albrecht of Austria died on Monday at 
the great age of seventy-seven. He wes one of the four or 
five Princes who, in this latter half of the nineteenth century, 
have reminded us that the reigning families of Europe spring 
from stocks originally strong enough to build thrones. Of 
them all, the Austrian Emperor, the Archduke himself, 
‘Victor Emanuel of Italy, the Queen-Regent of Spain, 
William I. of Germany, Frederick of Germany, William II. 
of Germany, and the Red Prince, the first four sprang 
either by the father’s or the mother’s side from the House 
of Hapsburg, and to them many would add the Archduke 
Maximilian. The Archduke Albrecht was a great soldier 
who won only one pitched-battle, but who reorganised an 
army, and who throughout a long life did the hard work 
which democracy fancies can be done only by the elect of the 
people. Had he been in command at Sadowa instead of a 
popular General, the history of Europe might have gone 
differently, and the invasion of France, which broke the 
Napoleons but burdened Europe with a quarter-of-a-century 
of armed peace, might never have occurred. The Archduke 
was one of the richest subjects in Europe, probably the only 
one who paid fifty thousand a year in taxes, and he is said to 
have used his wealth well, though chiefly to the advantage of 
his own family, among whom, at his death, it has been 
distributed. It is wanted, for the great number of the Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses begins to press severely on the 
resources even of the Hapsburgs. They have immense estates 
in three countries, but they cannot manage them with the 
severity of ordinary owners, or sometimes with any profit. 


The effort to put down gambling at horse-races made by 
the Anti-Gambling League has so far failed. They prosecuted 
the Jockey Club at Newmarket Police Court on a charge of 
keeping betting inclosures on their property at that place, 
from which, it was alleged, they made a profit of £30,000 a 
year. Everybody knows that the inclosures exist, and that 
they are the pivots of a vast system of betting, but the 
question was whether the Jockey Club kept them for that 
purpose. It was argued that, although betting occurred 
there, the inclosures were not maintained for that purpose 
like the betting-houses which it was the object of the Act to 
suppress, and the Magistrates, who were of course strongly 
supported by local popular feeling, held by a majority that 
the evidence as to the facts was insufficient. It is a little 
farcical all that, though it may possibly be good law, the 
evidence of intention not being legally complete. We have 
but imperfect sympathy with the effort to suppress betting, 
which, though often most inexpedient, is not in itself 
immoral; but we regret these proceedings. It is at least 
unfortunate that two of the Magistrates should have been 
connected, however distantly, with the Jockey Club; that 
the suit should have been heard at Newmarket, where, if 
it had succeeded, most people would have been ruined; and 
that an impression should be left upon the popular mind 
that great people may allow betting-stands and little people 
may not. As the general public wish the great people to be 
let alone, the resentment created is not deep; but the sup- 
posed fact will be used by popular orators for a good many 
years. We hope the sporting group within the House of 
Commons, which is numerous enough in all conscience, will 
have the courage to ask Parliament to define its own 
meaning unmistakably. 


On Saturday evening Lord Salisbury, in a speech made at 
the Inaugural banquet of the Irish Loyalist Club held at the 
Hotel Métropdle, reviewed the nine years of struggle over the 


Union, and declared the prospect to be decidedly promising. 
The disappearance of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone had 
been a great gain to the Unionist cause, and the pendulum, 
“that great condition of modern British politics, is asserting 
its sway.” On the plan of confusing the issue of Home-rule 
with other questions—viz., the policy of “filling up the cup” 
—Lord Salisbury was very happy. “The House of Lords are 
not such idiots as to pay any attention to an appeal to the 
country conceived in that fashion.” Lord Salisbury ended by 
pointing out that the Nationalist movement had come down 
to being “nothing but a mode of capturing for the purposes 
of the Radical party of the day a certain usefal number of 
Sonth of Ireland votes.” The speech was thronghout an 
excellent one, and not marred by a single indiscretion. 


Mr. Morley, in spite of his attempts to govern Ireland 
according to Irish ideas, seems destined to meet the usual 
fate of Chief Secretaries. He is being called a murderer, 
and held up to public odium because he did a plain piece of 
duty, and allowed a guilty man to go to the gallows in spite 
of a popular Nationalist outcry. This is what the Irish 
Weekly Independent said of the execution of Twiss, the 
murderer :—“ A foul and deliberate murder has been com. 
mitted” [the execution was the murder, not Twiss’s crime]. “A 
man named John Morley is charged with the crime...... 
It is a terrible charge, and, when true, it deserves death. Let 
John Morley look to it.” We have no words strong enough 
to condemn this false and wicked language, but we fear that 
it represents the opinion of a large body of Nationalists. Mr. 
Morley learns by example what governing Ireland according 
to Irish ideas, really means. It means letting murderers live 
in response to a political outcry. 


Archbishop Croke, in a recent letter to the editor of the 
Freeman’s Journal, February 13th, says some very candid 
things as to the decay of Home-rule. “ Four years ago,” he 
says, “the Irish were a united people.” Now “ our enthusiasm 
has cooled down, or died away; our Bishops, for the most 
part, hold aloof from the National cause; our priests are dis- 
trustful and dissatisfied.” Still more frankly pessimistic is 
the admission that “the hope of obtaining a Legislature for 
our country, within measurable time, is no longer entertained 
by reasoning men.” All this has come to pass, partly because 
the spirit of faction is more potent than the spirit of 
patriotism, and “ in part also because what one set of Irish 
politicians proposes for the common weal will, almost of a 
surety, be derided, denounced, and scornfally rejected by 
another.” The abler Nationalists will, we expect, say, with 
Hamlet that, though all this is most true, they “hold it not 
honesty to be here set down.” 


Sir Mountstuart Grant Doff delivered on Thursday a very 
interesting address on Herodotus to the Royal Historical 
Society. He contrasted the secular genius of Thucydides 
with the religious genius of Herodotus, and gave the prefer- 
ence to “the mild old man,” as Faber had called him. 
Herodotus was often superstitious, but often also rationalistic 
in his criticism on the portents to which others ascribed a 
power of supernatural angury. He knew the true weak- 
nesses of the Greeks, and allowed for the envy, hatred, and 
malice, of which their policy so often gave evidence. He 
was a keen observer and a wise generaliser. ‘Soft countries 
make soft men,” he said, and with regard to deliberation 
and action he declared, “It is best for men when they take 
counsel, to be timorous, but when the time for action comes, 
to deal boldly.” And Sir Mountstuart might have recalled 
the fine saying of the Persian before the great defeat of the 
Persians at Platwa, that one of the cruellest @6f human ills 
is for the man who knows much to be impotent to use his 
knowledge for the benefit of others. Herodotus and the Old 
Testament are, said Sir Mountstuart, the best of all introdue- 
tions to the study of human history. We read them again 
and again, because they are so much wider than ordinat; 
historians, because they knew human nature as philosophical 
historians never know it, and because they feel the pathos even 
more than they feel the picturesqueness of human ambitions 
or human failure. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~—— 


THE DIVISION OF THURSDAY. 


Ww* need hardly say we rejoice in Mr. Fowler’s 


success on Thursday. Mr. Goschen—who, in the 

absence of Mr. Balfour, led the Unionist party—was 
entirely right in giving them so unmistakable a cue, and 
Lord George Hamilton was entirely wrong in tighting, for 
once in a way, after the fashion of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. It would have been more than inexpedient 
for the Unionists to overturn the Government, as no 
doubt they could have done, upon such a question as the 
Indian Cotton-duties; they would have seriously injured 
their own repute in the eyes of the whole country. The 
essence of their position is that they think in a broader way 
than their adversaries ; that they reject a measure desired 
by a majority in Ireland in the interest of the whole Empire, 
Ireland included; and to postpone the security of India to 
a momentary popularity in Lancashire would have been 
to abandon their first claim to the confidence of the 
nation. And to abolish the Indian Cotton-duty because it 
might to a limited extent increase the depression now 
pervading cotton manufactures would have been to post- 
pone the permanent welfare of the Empire to the chance 
of seizing, a few months earlier than would otherwise be 
the case, on the reins of power at home. We do not 
mean that Sir H. James’s proposal, which was in fact, 
though not in form, to repeal the Cotton-duty, would have 
involved, as so many of our contemporaries have said, the 
“bankruptcy” of the Indian Treasury. That is ex- 
aggeration. The Indian Treasury will not go bank- 
rupt while the British Treasury is full. There are 
ways, though they would be retrogressive ways, in which 
large savings could be effected in India, and we cannot 
admit that new and effective taxes cannot be imposed in 
that country. There is still a possible betel-tax, a possible 
copper-tax, a possible receipt-stamp, and, above all, a 
possible tobacco-duty on the French plan—the plan, that 
is, of granting an exclusive right to sell tobacco in each 
pergunna—by which many millions might be obtained. 
It is not on account of the absence of any other means 
of raising money that the Government, in sanctioning a tax 
on cottons, has acted rightly, but on account of principles of 
government which it is fatal to depart from. It is certain 
that the Indian Treasury is sorely pressed, it is certain 
that large reductions of expenditure are for the moment 
impossible, and it is certain that the taxation which is 
demanded by all India, by the white men who govern her, 
and the brown men who are governed, is a tax on cottons. 
The whole bureaucracy is on that side, not in the interest 
of their own salaries, as Sir Henry James unwisely 
implied, for their salaries are in no danger, but from 
a conviction that the tax is the one which will cause 
least suffering among the masses of the people; and 
those masses are on the same side, not because, as is 
foolishly said, they love Protection, about which they 
know and care nothing, but because, like Australians, 
Canadians, and all men on the Continent, they in- 
tensely dislike and dread direct taxation. They have 
never paid it, for the Land-tax is a rent, except at 
momentary intervals, and they loathe it as an excuse for 
petty oppression by a host of small officials. The feeling 
for the Cotton-duties, as Mr. Fowler assured the House, is 
universal, and although Parliament, when fully convinced 
that an Indian feeling is unrighteous or silly, has a right 
as trustee for India to disregard it, it has no right to do 
so when its only motive is to protect some English traders 
from competition. It is nonsense to talk of the great 
principle of Free-trade being involved when we sanc- 
tion the same tax on every other article imported 
into India except machinery, and worse than non- 
sense to declare that Lancashire is being robbed that 
Indian civilians may enjoy luxuries in peace. The sanc- 
tion to the tax has been granted, as Mr. Fowler averred 
in his closely reasoned speech, which mirabile dictu 
actually changed votes, because it was demanded by all 
India, because no alternative project would meet the 
financial emergency at once, because we should grant it 
in every free Colony, and because, as Mr. Goschen, in a 
— of lofty statesmanship also put it, the very com- 
ee of our authority in India forbids us to crush 
own universal native feeling. So far as is possible, the 





Protective character of the impost is taken away b 

ae 2 away by the 
countervailing Excise-duty ; but as for the impost itself 
it is not unjust, it is not inexpedient for India, and it is 
demanded by the entire community and governing class 
whose joint representative the Secretary of State for 
India is bound to be. We cannot conceive a solid answer 
to these propositions, and see with a sensation of relief 
that the Unionist leaders affirm them—for Mr. Goschen 
spoke, as he implied, for Mr. Balfour—and that the party 
at large refused to sacrifice Imperial interests and their 
own character, even to their hope of superseding this 
Government by a good one. 

Of the debate itself there is not much to say, except 
that the violence of Sir Henry James, and his ignorance 
of any side of the question except the Lancashire one 
greatly impaired his speech, which would have been twice 
as effective if he could have suggested alternative taxes, or 
would have done justice to the really remarkable Indiar 
patriotism of the white rulers, who, even when they are 
engaged in a commerce which the tax may cripple, 
fight for the view of their native fellow - subjects, 
Mr. Goschen’s speech was a lofty statement of the 
moral responsibility which ought to bind us when 
we legislate for Tndia, responsibility which could hardly 
be better defined than in the following sentences:—“I am 
not one of those who believe that you can give European 
institutions to India,—such assemblies as we have here. I 
do not believe the Indian mind is constituted like ours, 
and hon. Members opposite might imagine that I and 
others who think with me are belated in our views as to 
how India should be governed. But in proportion as I 
hold that India is not fit for such representative institu- 
tions, I feel strongly that we are bound in duty to listen 
to the voice of the Indian people on questions affecting 
their interests. We have on the one ie powerful repre- 
sentations which deserve the most respectful considera- 
tion; and, on the other hand, we have representations 
from India. How ought we to treat the representation 
from India? Surely not simply as those of officials ? 
In a question of this kind the voice of India must 
be heard.” And Mr. Fowler’s speech proved the fact, 
long, we believe, admitted by his colleagues, that he has 
never yet received the political appreciation he deserves. 
Nobody would have fancied that such an office as the 
Indian Secretaryship would have brought out his 
qualities; but so it is. He is governing a new planet, 
and doing it well; and we only wish he could take 
the Viceroyalty for two years, and bring the permanent 
trouble of India, her financial system, into order onee 
for all. That work will never be done, and never can be 
done, except by a Viceroy strong enough to overrule all the 
stereotyped opinions of Indian financiers, who have every 
merit except originality. It is not, be it understood, either 
the logic or the knowledge visible in his speech which 
excites our admiration, for the department behind him 
might have supplied both, but the nerve and independence 
which he displayed. He had made up his mind; he had 
resolved on a policy; and with the fate of the Ministry 
quivering in the balance, he faced the House of 
Commons, as he has done at least twice before, with 
unflinching determination. The parties might vote as 
they pleased, but he was Minister for India, and aster 
of the position; and that was the only policy he should 
pursue. With a little more of his manliness in all de- 
partments of the State we should find the Empire safer, 
the groups paralysed, and the Great Council, which is 
now a mob and now a Roman Senate, holding its true 
position as the flywheel in the machine. At present, as 
all the agitation of Wednesday and Thursday shows, 
nobody can tell whether the next time the axle gets a 
little heated, the wheel will burst or not. 





THE KHEDIVE AND HIS MINISTERS. 


7 would be unwise to exaggerate the importance of the 

news from Egypt, and to talk as if the fall of Nubar 
Pasha and his colleagues, should it take place, would 
necessarily be an event of serious consequence. Itis not per 
se of any special moment which particular set of Ministers 
holds sway in Egypt, for it is not they, but the three or 
four Englishmen who stand behind them, who, in the last 
resort, say the final and creative word in regard to all 
essential matters. The Egyptians have a popular and 
proverbial legend which relates how a baggage-camel 
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was asked whether it preferred going up-hill or down. 
To this inquiry the camel replied by asking whether it 

would have, in either case, to carry its burden. The 

answer was “ Yes.” “In that case,” said the camel, “15 

makes no difference whether it is up-hill or down-hill,— 

the burden is always with me.” If the Englishmen who 
control the Egyptian Administration were asked whether 
they preferred to go up-hill with one set of Ministers or 
down-hill with another, they would probably reply, like 
the camel, that it made very little difference as long as 
they had to bear on their backs the burden of an 

English Ministry. It maiters little whether it is 

Nubar or Riaz or Tigrane or Fahkri, so long as it is 

necessary to carry on the Government of Egypt under the 

resent system. But it is necessary so to carry it on, and 

therefore the question of a change of Ministry is not 
directly, and under ordinary circumstances, important. 
Ié the Khedive makes a very strong point of altering the 
burden, or rather of tying it up with different-coloured 
ribbons, the representatives of British interests at Cairo do 
not as a rule greatly care to interfere. They prefer to 
keep the exercise of their right to say the last word for 
more important occasions. 

But though, for the reasons we have given above, an 

ordinary Ministerial crisis at Cairo means little or nothing, 
it is always possible that beneath the mere shuffling of the 
cards may lie some matter of real importance. In that 
case, the removal, or attempted removal, of his Ministers 
by the Khedive may be the symptom of a grave crisis. 
Suppose that the Khedive is anxious to change his 
Ministers, not merely because he is tired of them, but 
because he has fallen under the influence of people 
who prompt him to do so in order to annoy the English. 
Or, to put it another way, suppose Lord Cromer 
considers the doing of certain things essential to the 
welfare of Egypt, and induces the Ministry to do them; 
and that the Khedive, prompted by the desire to counteract 
our influence, opposes the policy adopted by his Ministers, 
and attempts to dismiss them because they have taken 
action pressed on them by our representative. Under 
such circumstances, it is easy to see that the normal attitude 
of something not unlike frigid indifference which we have 
described would have to be changed. We could not allow 
men who had done the right thing against the desire of the 
Khedive to go unsupported, and to be replaced by persons 
who, it would be hoped, would do the wrong or the 
injudicious thing. It might then become necessary for us 
to support the Ministers of the Khedive against the 
Khedive. That we should not be acting inconsistently 
with the attitude we have always taken up in regard to 
the Government of Egypt can easily be seen by a reference 
to the celebrated despatch which Lord Granville wrote 
in 1884,—a despatch which may not unreasonably be 
spoken of as the fundamental law of Egypt during 
our occupation. “I need hardly point out,” he wrote 
to Sir Evelyn Baring in January, 1884, “ that in important 
questions where the administration and safety of Egypt 
are at stake, it is indispensable that her Majesty’s 
Government should, so long as the provisional occupation 
of the country by English troops continues, be assured 
that the advice which, after full consideration of the 
views of the Egyptian Government, they may feel it their 
duty to tender the Khedive, should be followed. It 
should be made clear to the Egyptian Ministers and 
Governors of provinces, that the responsibility which for 
the time rests on England obliges her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to insist on the adoption of the policy which they 
recommend, and that it will be necessary that those 
Ministers and Governors who do not follow this course 
should cease to hold their offices.” These words have 
been acted on again and again, and it would most certainly 
not be going beyond them to insist that a Ministry should 
be kept in office, even against the personal wishes of the 
Khedive. It would be a strong step; but it would 
not in any sense mean an extension of our claim to 
=e pe last word and be the wltima ratio in all matters 
“8y pulan. 

But though we might be willing to keep in office a set 
of Ministers who meant well and did well in spite of the 
fact that they had lost the confidence of the Khedive, it 
does not follow that we should find the task an easy one. 
The loss of the favour of an Oriental Sovereign, even 
though that Sovereign is not in a position to exercise his 
will as he chooses, seems to act upon Orientals, whether 





they follow Western ideals or not, as a kind of paralysis. 
The Effendina may not actually dismiss them, but if he 
makes it clear that he does not want them they are apt to 
lose heart. In a very little time they grow tired of the dogged 
resistance which is necessary to keep in office against 
the will of the Sovereign. We have seen something of the 
same kind in constitutional Monarchies. If a Ministry 
is actively hated by the Sovereign it withers away, unless 
the Premier has a very remarkable amount of grit. The 
fact that he has the full confidence of his real master, the 
Parliamentary majority, is often not enough. In Egypt, 
Lord Cromer is, as it were, the Parliament, and the 
Khedive the holder of a limited Monarchy. If then the 
Ministers are not very thick-skinned and very resolute, the 
possessor of the real power may still find it difficult to keep 
them in office. He may be willing to give them full 
support, but they may be unwilling to take it. At 
present, however, it looks as if the existing Ministers 
had screwed themselves up to the sticking-point. In 
that case they can only be put out of office by the 
direct act of the Khedive. It is, however, unlikely that 
he would venture to dismiss his Ministers by a sudden 
act. If he did, he might find himself in very great 
difficulties. It is worth while to think out the course 
which events would probably take, should the Khedive 
dismiss the present Ministers contrary to Lord Cromer’s 
advice. The next step would be to appoint a new set of 
Ministers of a kind unacceptable to Lord Cromer. Under 
such circumstances, Lord Cromer would probably do what 
he did once before,—request the English Under-Secretaries 
to carry on the business of their departments without 
acknowledging the new Ministers. The new Ministers 
would then be Ministers in the air. If they came to their 
offices, they would either not be admitted, or, if admitted, 
would not be obeyed. There would, in fact, be a conflict 
of authority in every department. Now, when the 
physical force in a country is equally divided, such a 
situation means civil war. In Egypt at the present day 
it would not even mean that “scuffle in the passage” 
which a witty critic has declared to be the unfailing mark 
of the new novel. The English power in Egypt is abso- 
lutely unquestioned as long as the army of occupation 
remains, and the presence of a corporal’s guard at each 
public office would be all that would be required to pre- 
vent the new Ministers assuming office and power until 
Lord Cromer and the Khedive had arrived at a proper 
understanding. Meantime, the government of Egypt 
would proceed with unusual efficiency and promptitude 
under the rule of Sir Elwin Palmer, Mr. Garstin, and 
Mr. Gorst. In each office it would be a case of —“ Nothing 
has changed; there is only one Egyptian the less.” 
But this is not a situation which would please the 
Khedive. He would not care to see Egypt so obviously 
governed by Englishmen, and without his intervention, or 
rather in spite of his action. He is not likely to displace 
Nubar Pasha at the Interior, to make Mr. Gorst supreme ; 
to lose a subject, and get a person who is independent 
of his favour. The Khedive is a very clever, though not 
apparently a very wise man, and he is not, we should 
imagine, at all likely to commit so obvious a mistake. 
But though we do not think that there is much immediate 
danger from the Egyptian crisis, we hold most strongly 
that the continued ill-feeling of the Khedive is a very 
serious fact, and should be very seriously considered. It 
has clearly become necessary to contemplate the possibility 
of action such as was taken, for other reasons, in the case 
of Ismail. Depend upon it, the more that event is 
prepared for, and the more clear is the understanding of 
what we shall do if we are driven to act, the less likely are 
we to be forced to show the Khedive that he is in no sense 
Vhomme nécessaire. 





THE TONE OF THE LAST DEBATE ON THE 


ADDRESS. 

W. will not say that Mr. Asquith’s “ consummate 

speech,” as Sir William Harcourt called it, in 
reply to Mr. Chamberlain, was unworvy of him, for it was 
undoubtedly an exceedingly able address to the kind of 
jury to which he was appealing for a verdict of “ Not 
guilty” on one of the most formidable indictments ever 
delivered to the House of Commors by one of its “ con- 
summate” orators; but we will say that it was not at all 





worthy of him as a statesman, though it added greatly 
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to the brilliancy of his reputation as an advocate. The 
difference between the two orators was this—that while 
Mr. Chamberlain kept his eye almost exclusively on his 
subject, and dropped almost all those personal hits and 
taunts which so stimulate and delight the party-passions of 
Parliament, Mr. Asquith made his speech one long string 
of such taunts, a neatly-woven-together chain of argu- 
menta. ad hominem, and never touched the substantial 
question before the minds of any competent political group 
till he got to the closing sentences of his speech. Then, 
indeed, Mr. Asquith pointed out, as he has often pointed 
out before,—it is his one solid argument,—that the House 
of Lords as at present constituted is nota Court of Appeal 
from a Conservative Government’s measures, though it is 
worse than a Court of Appeal from a Gladstonian Govern- 
ment’s measures,—an excellent reason for mending its 
constitution, but an utterly bad one for abolishing every 
such Court of Appeal. But upto that point, Mr. Asquith 
did not touch the main question at all; he only abounded 
in taunts to the former advocate of Church Disestablish- 
ment, the former denouncer of the House of Lords for 
“filling up the cup” of the people’s wrongs, the former 
democrat who loved to contrast irresponsible rank with 
representative responsibility, for his supposed incon- 
sistency in deserting all these principles in order to defend 
the Union and the House of Lords. Of course, that line 
of argument is always very effective in Parliament. But 
to the mind of the statesman it has no weight at all. Why 
should not such a revolution as Mr. Gladstone effected 
in 1886 in the policy of his party alter any true states- 
man’s view of the political duties of the situation? Or 
rather ought it not, with any open-minded man, to alter 
it? If the driver of an engine were rushing past all 
sorts of danger-signals, encountering the risk of col- 
lisions and ruin minute after minute, would not a guard 
with any presence of mind avail himself of any oppor- 
tunity he could find for putting on a brake that would 
stop the train, even though he had found that brake in- 
conveniently obstructive in less dangerous journeys? It 
seems to us childish to taunt a statesman who thinks 
that a sensational change of policy has brought about an 
equally great change in the duties of the moment, with 
using totally different language under these new cir- 
cumstances from that which he used when the whole 
character of the Government’s aim and purpose was 
absolutely different. No wise man will scruple to use 
an instrument which he has once condemned for its 
clumsiness and cumbrousness, when it is the most 
powerful at hand, and indeed the only effective one at 
hand, for preventing the rush over a precipice which must 
otherwise take place. Mr. Chamberlain showed in the 
most masterly way that an effectual appeal to the people 
on “the primary policy” of the Government was the 
great object of the Opposition, and that it nevertheless 
appeared to be the first object of the Government to 
postpone that appeal, because they well knew how that 
appeal would be answered. To Mr. Chamberlain’s reasons 
for expediting that appeal, and obtaining a final answer 
to that appeal, Mr. Asquith made no reply at all. 

And we regret this so-called ‘‘ consummate” answer the 
more because it misleads us into personal controversies of 
the utmost insignificance at a time when, as it seems to 
us, it is of the very first importance to the State that the 
two great parties should lay aside the language of taunts, 
and do what they can to help each other in any policy in 
which they agree, and bring calmly and dispassionately 
before the judgment of the people all the great questions 
of policy on which they fundamentally differ. Everything 
appears to show that though the political pendulum 
vibrates from side to side, it swings with less force than 
it did, and that neither will the party which calls itself 
the Liberal party wield soon again anything like the 
power which Mr. Gladstone wielded in 1869 and 1880, nor 
will the Conservative party wield soon again the same power 
which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury wielded in 1874 
and 1886, after Mr. Gladstone’s defeat. The victories on 
both sides are less decisive, and the power wielded alter- 
nately by one party and the other is less adequate to the 
purposes of a strong Administration. That is perbaps 
the reason why, though the Government has “ forgotten 
how to govern, it has not learnt how to resign.” The 
omens are not indeed indecisive, but they are not by any 
means so decisive as they used to be. The new con- 


tional issues, and while Forfarshire, Brigg, and 

decide one way, a place like Colchester atchian a 
way. Indeed, so far as we can judge, the next General 
Election, though hardly any one doubts that it will displace 
the present Government and put another in its place, will 
not put another in its place which can countona very lon 
lease of power, or any very secure tenure of it even while 
it retains its authority. The questions which divide the 
statesmen do not touch the people as closely as they should, 
And when the General Election comes, it will be more or 
less of a hesitating decision on a number of very much 
confused issues. 

That being the case, is it wise to exasperate all the 
personal issues as Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Asquith 
and, we fear, we must often add, even Lord Salisbury. 
seem disposed to exasperate them? For our own parts we 
are strongly of opinion that it is very unwise. We wholly 
agree with Mr. T. W. Russell that the wise statesman, on 
whatever side of the House he may sit, would endeavour 
as far as possible to alleviate the party passions of the 
moment, and instead of widening the gulf between the 
two parties, except on questions of ultimate principle on 
which compromise is really nothing but folly, would seek 
to attenuate them. We should like to see the Unionists 
helping Mr. Morley to make his new Irish Land Bill as 
reasonable as possible, and to pass it, if it can be made 
really moderate and statesmanlike. We should like to see 
them agree on some reasonable measure for giving a Local 
Government Bill to Ireland, which it will be, on Unionist 
principles, impossible to refuse, after the Local Govern. 
ment Acts which have been passed for England and Scot. 
land. No doubt this will not be at all an easy policy 
to pursue. The Irish landlords are many of them quite 
impervious to reason or experience on the one side, and 
the Irish tenants and their representatives in Parliament 
are still more impervious to either reason or principle on 
the other side. It may be that Mr. Morley may render it 
impossible for the Unionists to effect any compromise with 
him by embodying the monstrous claims of the evicted 
tenants in his Bill, and it may be that the Irish landlords 
in the House of Peers may render it impossible for Mr. 
Morley to propose any Bill which they would not throw 
out. But the true policy for statesmen on both sides is to 
render reasonable compromise easy, and not to render it 
impossible. The way to do this is to avoid all “con- 
summate speeches” of Mr. Asquith’s type for the future, 
and to emulate the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, and 
Mr. Chamberlain in excluding personalities from their 
speeches and keeping their eyes fixed on the great duty 
of finding some reasonable modus vivendi with the party 
of their opponents. 





THE REMAINING CHANCES OF CHINA. 


E have never been more surprised than by the 
absence of discussion in the journals as to the 

war in the Far East. The incidents are reported fairly 
enough, though with too little attention to their relative 
importance, but of serious discussion as to their meaning 
there is scarcely a trace. The rise of Japan to the first 
position among Asiatic Powers is not only the most 
amazing incident of the half-century, but is the one 
which most directly affects the future of Great Britain. 
If the war ends in one probable way, namely, a subor- 
dinate alliance of China with Japan, we shall have 
in Asia a Mongolian Empire of four hundred millions, 
guided by men who can create fleets as good as any 
in Europe, who can organise great armies under 
Prussian discipline, and who can pursue fixed purposes 
of ambition with patient concealment of them for 
twenty years,—an Empire which can attack Russia and 
France and Great Britain by land, its roads into 
Turkestan, Tonquin, British Burmah, and Bengal (vié 
Sikkim or Nepal), being all open, all known, and all in- 
defensible without frightful expeuse and exhausting addi- 
tions to the permanent garrisons. If, again, the war ends 
in another probable way, by payment of a great indemnity 
and a cession of Corea and Formosa, we shall have a 
great Naval Power on the Eastern edge of Asia elated 
with victory, intent on adventure and conquest, and willing, 
or perhaps even anxious, to test its strength in naval 
engagements with some single first-class European Power. 
And lastly, if the war ends in a drawn game, we shall 





stituencies are greatly divided between local and constitu- 


have a most capable though disappointed Asiatic people 
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a shipbuilding in a way which may in a very few years 
an 


: reat Britain much of its carrying trade, now 
iv — bane of profit, all our textile industry, and 
ye Your trade in iron machinery and coal. Neverthe- 
me ¢ English are watching events more important to us 
rec ordinary European war, with dull and sleepy 
than t. Nota word is said in Parliament about them, 
iniandidate mentions them from the hustings, no party 
ra ro ressed or formed any definite idea as to our fitting 
— Pind as we have said, even the journals usually so 
e 7 for “ subjects,” content themselves with telegraphic 


e 
arintelligibl. 


There has been hardly a remark, for instance, except | 
e conventional expression of abhorrence for cruelty, upon | 


be orders of the Chinese Emperor to execute the fugitives 


from Wei-hai-wei; yet those orders may have the most 
important effect upon the future. They indicate to our 
minds that the Chinese Court, and more especially the 
do not understand what is happening. We do 

Emperor, 2 A 
not believe that they are dictated either by mere blood- 
thirstiness or mere rage, though both enter into them. 
The Chinese Emperor, naturally a man with a will and 
a temper, has been brought up to regard himself as 
a sort of deity beyond human attack, he has sanctioned 
enormous grants of money for military and naval pre- 
parations, he has been assured that his Navy, his Army, 
and his fortresses are invincible, and as one after another 
fails him, he believes himself betrayed, and scatters death 
in handfuls, not for failure or for cowardice, but for 
treason. His belief is like that of a Parisian boulevardier 
whenever France fails to gain the victory, “‘ Nous sommes 
trahis.” That belief marks at once ignorance and in- 
capacity, for it is clear that the Chinese armies are in 
no condition to face the Japanese, are not, that is, 
sufficiently drilled or armed or fed; and that as regards 
the Navy, Admiral Ting and his colleagues behaved with 
stubborn courage, and did all that their resources allowed 
them todo, They should have been placed at the head of 
the Southern Fleet, still obeying the orders of the Viceroy 
of Nankin; but they knew the mind of their Court, they 
saw they would be believed guilty of treason, and in a 
way familiar to all their countrymen, they swallowed 
poison and departed. This example will paralyse their 
best comrades, and shows that there is no revivi- 
ing influence to be expected from Pekin ; that 
notion of a strong Emperor or a strong Vizier 
emerging from the recesses of the harem, as’ has 
repeatedly occurred in Ottoman history, is unfounded, 
and that any sudden development of strength in the Chinese 
Court may be put out of the calculation. Yet if there is 
no strength to come from “ the forbidden City,” whence 
is it to arrive? A man may, of course, turn up in China 
asin any other country ; but without the Court how is he 
to secure power? If there is one point in this strange 
drama which is clear it is that continuous defeat has not 
impaired the Emperor’s authority ; that its semi-religious 
base has protected the individual, as the semi-religious 
base of their position protected the bad Popes; that the 
Emperor can at this moment, by mere decree, execute 
any General within his Empire. The position of the 
Chinese Emperor is like nothing in history, unless 
it be thatsof one or two of the later Roman Emperors, 
who, though incessantly beaten by. the barbarians, never 
lost the completeness of their sanguinary sovereignty, and 
With the foe almost at their gates could execute any one 
they suspected by a letter. Without the consent of the 
Emperor, in fear of whom Admiral Ting died by his own 

d, no man can rise in China. 

The Navy having failed, the Army having failed, and 
the Court being on the evidence incompetent, what chance 
China, as we have known it, of surviving the Japanese 
attack? Jt can, of course, make peace, but the Mikado 
Will only grant peace on conditions which will re- 
duce the mighty Empire to a position of vassalage, 
and we find it difficult to believe that even now, 
although the Emperor has selected Li Hung Chang as 
sador, he will consent to any terms which will 
Permanently impair his dignity. He does not realise his 
efeat as a European Monarch would, and he may be right, 
fora molluscous structure like his Empire does not feel 
Wounds as a higher organisation would, and he may be 
able to retreat westward or southward with his treasures 


“ rts, often very costly, but not always either consistent | 








to live on low wages, devoting itself to manufactures | and his Court, and remain in the eyes of scores of millions 


and in his own the absolute Emperor still. There is a 
doubt as to his decision, but supposing him to fight on, 
are there any chances of his ultimate success? There are 
in our judgment just three, of which one will be rejected 
by all readers unacquainted with Asia as absurd. It is 
just conceivable that some energetic and capable woman 
in his Court may be able to rule the Emperor—no man 
can get close enough to his mind—and stirred by the 
prospect of flight from the palace, with all its un- 
known terrors, may organise a small army out of the 
masses of soldiery encamped round Pekin, and in- 
spiring them with some new hope, may inflict a crushing 
defeat on the Japanese armies, which, when all told, do 
not include 80,000 effectives. That is most improbable, 
though the Taeping Revolt was crushed by a woman on 
the throne, because though ability may extemporise an 
army, and even inspire it with courage or fanaticism, it can- 
not provide it with regulation cartridges, melinite shells, 
or tactical experience in the use of its powers. Another 
chance, which, strange as it may seem to many readers, 
we believe to be a genuine one, not to be lightly put out 
of calculation, is that the Japanese, so triumphant at sea, 
may be defeated before Pekin; or, in other words, that 
the vast hordes of armed men accumulated by Li Hung 
Chang, and probably numbering half a million, at last 
realising the shame of China, the danger to their native 
civilisation, and the disgrace of their dynasty, may fight 
as the Mexicans fought Cortes, disregard death altogether, 
and crush the Japanese by the sheer weight of fighting 
numbers. The Spaniards nearly lost the New World in 
that way, and the Japanese may by possibility lose 
China too,—a possibility which would be a probability 
but that only the Manchus are sincerely anxious that the 
dynasty should go on reigning. The Chinese would rather 
have the Mings back, and though we entirely admit Sir 
Thomas Wade’s right to speak with authority, we are not 
yet convinced that they would not accept a Japanese 
dynasty if it would reside half the year in Pekin. And 
lastly, there is the chance which is at least conceivable 
of China finding, or, to write swith an almost needless 
brutality, purchasing, an ally. Nobody even thinks of 
that possibility ;‘ but China has islands to give, can secure 
the indemnity money to an ally as well as to her enemy, 
and is not wholly beyond helping. At sea nothing 
can be.done except by Great Britain, and Great Britain 
will not interfere simply to save China; but is intervention 
by a single Power absolutely out of the question? Nobody 
discusses that, yet it must be within the range of con- 
ceivable possibilities. Ten thousand good troops in front 


iof Pekin would save China, for behind them the Imperial 


masses could be organised, and a good manysingle Powers 
could put them. there. Russia could for one, her price 
being Corea; and we are by no means certain that the 
“Asiatic Department” of the Russian. Foreign Office, 
which is perpetually saying through its papers that 
Japan shall. not have Corea, has not considered that 
possibility very closely. Germany could, for another, 
and Germany would like Formosa and free-trade with 
China very much indeed, , Spain could, for a third, 
and Spain may be deeply, alarmed,,with justice, for the 
safety of the Philip ines, threatened of necessity by any 
enormous change in.the politicalsituation in the Far East. 
And we are not absolutely certain that Chili, which very 
nearly sold her Fleet. to China, which., hag,,all, manner of 
queer relations with Pekin through her need for imported 
labour, and which is arming for some purpose or other at 
a prodigious rate—probably for the conquest of. Pata- 
gonia, and a seat to be thereby secured on the Atlantic 
—might not be tempted by great offers to. intervene 
on a coast which she can reach before the Japanese 
Fleet would be ready to destroy her. Most of these 
suggestions will read like dreams, and the much more 
natural one that the Nepalese Maharaja might ad- 
vance with twenty thousand Goorkhas to the assistance 
of his Suzerain, is barred by distance and time; but no 
one of them except the last is~impossible, and the first is 
palpably.on the cards. All we are trying to do is to re- 
mind our readers that a dying elephant makes rushes ; 
that in the Far East it is the impossible which actually 
occurs; and that while all deliberate thought points to a 
tremendous Japanese victory, a victory which may shake 
the whole world out of its attitude of lazy contemplation, 
there is an off-chance remaining, which, even in the week 
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when Sir Weetman Pearson won Colchester for the 
Liberals, may be worth ten minutes’ study. 





THE GRIEVANCES WHICH REQUIRE TO BE 
TOLERATED. 


\ | R. CHAMBERLAIN said truly enough, on Tuesday 
night, that there are no questions on which the 
democracy is more deeply interested than those which 
show how the wage-earners at home are injured by the 
competition of foreign industry which does not compete 
with them on equal terms, but is assisted by some inter- 
ference of another Government. But it is, we think, a 
question whether he was right in spurring on the jealousy 
with which that interference is regarded ; for democracies 
which seldom take sufficient interest in great constitutional 
issues of which the consequences are more or less remote, 
often take a great deal too much interest in small grievances 
of which the smart is real enough, though it may be 
exceedingly difficult, if not quite impossible, to remedy 
them without doing much more harm than good. Colonel 
Howard Vincent’s resolution requiring the Government 
to prevent the importation of convict-made products 
from Germany or France to undersell goods made in 
England by free labour alone, seem:, we think, to be 
pointed at one of these grievances which 1t is very easy to 
resent too keenly, and very difficult to remove without 
doing much more mischief than you prevent. Of course 
it is a grievance. When artificially cheap labour, like 
the compulsory labour of convicts, is brought into the 
field to compete with the labour of men who have to 
maintain themselves and their families, a disturbance of 
the natural labour market,—small or great,—certainly 
takes place. Convict-labour is paid, so far as it is paid, by 
an employer who finds his resources in the pockets of the 
taxpayer, and that works just as a bounty on particular 
kinds of exports works, to the detriment of free competi- 
tion. It is obvious enough that this is an evil, and that 
if there were any way of avoiding it without doing more 
harm than good, it should be avoided in that way. But 
is there any such way? Something, of course, may be 
done by calm representation of the evil involved in under- 
selling free and therefore more costly labour by the 
artificially cheap labour of State prisoners. It is easy to 
show that however useful it may be to employ convicts 
on work which interests and promises to benefit them 
as soon as their sentence expires, it is very unfair to secure 
them that benefit at the cost of those who are keeping 
themselves and their families by their own industry 
and without any help from the State. But mild 
remonstrances of this kind are not what Colonel Howard 
Vincent asks for. He asks for peremptory financial 
interference that shall put an end to such a system; 
and it is by no means easy to conceive how this 
can be secured without doing much more harm than 
good. In the first place it would seem to require an 
army of technically trained Customs officers who should 
know how to distinguish between the foreign goods which 
convict labour produces and the foreign goods which free 
labour produces, and that would certainly be far too costly 
and laborious a remedy. It would generally involve 
throwing good money after bad. In the next place, it 
is very likely that when this great expense has been 
incurred it will only end in driving away free competition, 
by which both our own working men and the working 
men of foreign countries gain, and failing to drive away 
the assisted competition which constitutes the grievance. 
If once you attempt to discriminate at the Custom House 
between products of the same kind but of different origin, 
you attempt what certainly interferes very gravely with 
free competition, and what is by no means certain to attain 
its end of obstructing the free import of the bounty-fed 
goods, while it is almost certain to put great obstacles 
in the way of the free import of those goods which are not 
bounty-fed. And the moment you restrict the free import 
of the products of free labour from abroad, you inflict as 
great an injustice on the English consumer, as apy from 
which you protect, or intend to protect, the English 
producer. 
In fact, nothing is more difficult than to persuade a great 
democracy that there are small evils which it is much 
better to bear than to try to remove, because the cost and 


Chamberlain maintained in his speech that by artific; 
increasing the number of et in the jbo 
of (say) brushes, by only one, you may force down their 
market-price not 1 per cent. but 50 per cent. Possibly ; but 
not at all probably. And you may produce a very different 
result. If you omens cheapen brushes, or anything else 
you may bring a new and much larger demand into the field 
which so stimulates the productive industry as ultimatel 
to benefit it greatly. The immediate consequence of 
artificially cheapening any class of products is a ye 
uncertain one. It often produces pure harm, but } 
no means always. It may result in almost be 
good. It is certainly a thing to discourage. But it is by no 
means certain that it is wise to incur any considerable Cost 
in discouraging it. The interest of the consumer may not 
be quite so important as the interest of the producer, for 
it affects only a minute fraction of his expenditure, while 
it affects the interest of the producer vitally. But though 
even the true interest of the producers may be the more 
important of the two, we must remember that the con. 
sumers are a vastly larger class, and that if you once 
begin the habit of seriously prejudicing them, you strike 
at the very sources of commercial prosperity. We feel 
the greatest fear that if the State be urged to begina 
practice of discriminating between the origins of imports 
of the same class with the object of keeping out all the 
products of convict-labour, we shall strike a blow at Free. 
trade that in all probability will do English consumers 
far greater injustice than any from which it can possibly 
save English producers. 

Yet it is very difficult to make great democracies realise 
this. The whole of that most disastrous Protective policy 
adopted by the United States in recent years has been due 
to the clearness with which producers have seen how much 
they may, and often do, suffer from foreign competition, 
and the impossibility of making the consumers see equally 
clearly how very much more fatally they suffer from exclud- 
ing foreign competition. The one result is writ large, and 
therefore is easily seen. The other result is writ very small, 
but when it is multiplied by the great multiplier which re- 
presents the number of the nation, it yields far the more 
important total of the two. Yet the democracy sees the one 
and ignores the other. It is a very hard thing to make the 
multitude aware that it is often far wiser to endure an un- 
questionable injustice than to move heaven and earth to 
prevent it, simply because the process essential in order to 
prevent it, is so often one which inflicts twice as many new 
injustices for every one which it removes. A democracy 
should not forget that it sees the injustices which affect 
the labour market with a powerful microscope, while it sees 
injustices which affect only the consumer (though the nation 
is made up of consumers) with an inverted telescope. 





A DEFENCE OF CORRUPTION IN THE PRESS. 


FAs sca is questioned nowadays, from the 

existence of God to the use of going on living; but 
it is still with some surprise that we read a formal defence 
of corruption in the Press. The Westminster Gazette of 
Monday, however, published one, given to an interviewer 
by a gentleman who is “ proprietor and manager of two 
influential newspapers in Paris,” and it is plausible enough 
and injurious enough to deserve a moment's attention. 
The French proprietor and manager declares that, owing 
to the absence of advertisements, independent journalists 
cannot live in France, that they must obtain incomes 
somehow, and that they make up the deficiency of their 
pay by acting as advocates. All manner of groups in 
France, political groups, social groups, and financial 
groups, require publicity for their views, or, to use the 
usual expression, for their “ causes,” and their practice 18 
to hire journalists connected with papers more or less 
friendly, and through them to carry on for a period 
which differs with the necessity, “subsidised cam- 
paigns.” “For instance, if a political group or a com- 
mercial coterie has special interests to defend, it usually 
subsidises two or three newspapers for a certain length 
of time to keep those interests before the public. That 
is a generally recognised practice. ....- - When @ 
French newspaper—lI except the purely party journals 
—launches out into a violent attack on a political per- 





mischievous consequences of the methods necessary for 
removing them are far greater than the cost and mis- 


sonage, on a Ministry, or on an economic theory, people 
merely inquire whose cash it may be that inspires the 
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scribes. They are not so naive as to suppose that 
r excludes attractive ‘copy’ for love, in order 
for a series of monotonous ng ever- 
mpaign frequently produces the desired effect, 
theo  fcifally pera sat as a clever advocate will 
often win his client’s case, though every one knows that he 
+ naid for his pleading. Sometimes, too, counter-cam- 
a Pc are started.” The practice, which extends to every 
eaial “cause,” and almost every company started, syndi- 
cates, for instance, paying heavily for protectionist articles, 
od man Banks shielding in this way their statements of 
s osent is so thoroughly established that there is a 
«ysual” minimum rate of pay—£400 for a “ campaign ” 
_and, says this newspaper proprietor, any one with £4,000 
to expend could, for a time, have ten newspapers at his 
disposal, all saying substantially the same thing, and 
feaaring, we may add, that their aggregate opinion, for 
instance, on Colonial conquest or British interference with 
French contractors’ monopoly, is obviously “ the voice of 
France.” 

The speaker declares not only that these are the facts, 
which we do not presume to doubt, and which has indeed 
long been the belief of those who study French newspapers, 
but that the system is perfectly moral, for three reasons, one 
being that journalists must live, a second, that the system 
is thoroughly understood by all readers who are not too 
« paifs,” and a third, that advocacy through a journal is 
no worse than advocacy from the barristers’ bench in 
Court. The first argument we need not discuss, it being 
sufficiently answered by the Judge’s reply to the thief who 
pleaded that he must live,—viz., that he did not see the 
necessity; and the second, oddly enough, is answered by 
the newspaper proprietor himself, who, of course, knows 
Paris and its reading classes in a way to which no 
foreign observer can attain. He was asked by the inter- 
viewer, who, we should mention, showed himself a little 
shocked, and therefore unfitted for his trade, whether “a 
French newspaper would carry on any campaign that it 
was paid to carry on? Would a Republican paper, for 
instance, undertake Monarchist propaganda, or a Free- 
trade journal advocate Protection 12 sufficiently well 
paid?” To which the proprietor and manager replied, 
“Not exactly. The campaign must, of course, not be in 
flagrant contradiction with the usual tone of the paper; 
otherwise suspicion would be at once aroused.” The readers, 
in fact, are not aware that they are not reading independent 
opinions. So far from the practice being recognised, it 
is not even suspected by those whose opinion it is intended 
to influence; and there is not a French journalist who, if 
told that he was bribed, or was a mere funnel for his pay- 
master’s ideas, would not at once send his seconds to 
arrange a meeting with his “traducer.” And the 
ignorance of the public, being established on the evidence 
of the bts and manager himself, the third argu- 
ment falls hopelessly to the ground,—becomes, in fact, 
even a little ridiculous. The advocate goes into Court 
avowedly as the agent and mouthpiece of his client, who, 
whether guilty or innocent, is entitled to a fair trial under 
the laws of the country he resides in; he, by the mere fact 
of his appearance, announces that he is paid; and he is, 
ag a rule, most careful to state that any facts he may allege, 
or any motives he may impute, are “in his brief” that 
is, he has for them no personal responsibility. The French 
journalist, on the contrary, assumes in his paper, especially 
if he is not anonymous, to be giving his own opinions, and 
facts he personally believes; he conceals carefully his rela- 
tion with his outside client, and he is rigidly silent on his 
pay, admits, indeed, that if he acknowledged the receipt 
of pay “suspicion would be aroused,” and his opinion 
would be rendered worthless. He is, in fact, in the posi- 
tion, not of a paid advocate, but of a bribed witness, who 

by the laws of every civilised and most uncivilised countries 
is liable to penal consequences. It is true,;no doubt—for we 
will state our opponents’ case as honestly as we can—that 
in England party journalists do take salaries, that they do 
anak subordinate their convictions to party interests, 
and that when they do so they are playing the part substan- 
tially of hired advocates. But then in this country they 
are not witnesses, they do not lend the weight of their 
personality to any opinion they may give, or statement 
they may make, and all they say is credited to the paper 
in which they write, a paper usually and avowedly devoted 
to the advocacy of a cause. Even this concession to pro- 
fessional necessities is, when the subject is serious, in- 








defensible,—for example, the present writer would have 
no right even to state the case for slavery, except with 
the design of answering it,—and the French prac- 
tice, so far as it is truly described, seems to us utterly 
dishonest. A Member of Parliament might just as well 
take £400 to speak and vote for a Bill promoted by a 
great financial “interest.” Even if he agreed with the 
Bill he would be a thief, his duty being to advise the 
House and influence the result without being paid for 
doing so; but if he disagreed with it he woul guilty 
of theft and treachery too, robbery from those who em- 
eg him, and who would not pay him if they could 

elp it; and treachery to his constituents, who elect 
him to defend their interests, as he and they under- 
stand them, and not those of any private paymasters, 
whether seeking gain or not. Take, for instance, the case 
of Madagascar. A Colonial syndicate, let us say, obtains 
a promise of the concession of certain gold-fields in Mada- 
gascar, when the island is conquered, and immediately 
devotes £20,000 to the purchase of twenty newspapers, 
which, for that consideration, will advocate an expedition. 
The twenty papers keep up for a month incessant agita- 
tion, the public believes that all France is boiling with 
patriotic zeal, the Deputies, some of whom also may be 
“subsidised,” catch fire, and France is incontinentl 
burdened with an expedition which she had not desired, 
to which she had not consciously consented, but into which 
she had been tricked by journalists whom she had be- 
lieved to be independent. The case we have supposed is 
of course imaginary; but we believe that something 
very like it did occur in the cases both of Mexico 
and Tunis, and we cannot conceive conduct which 
comes morally more close to positive treason. Indeed, it 
is treason; and to find a decent Frenchman defending it 
while he speaks of treason as a crime which in France is 
never pardoned is to us a melancholy instance of the self- 
deception which grows on any profession that forgets, 
in its eagerness to “live,” the first principles of true 
professional morality. Englishmen often express their 
surprise at the contemptuous dishke which Continental 
statesmen feel for “the Press” at large; but if the 
“proprietor and manager” explains the situation truly, 
—and though there are splendid exceptions we fear he is 
too near the general truth as regards the lower Con- 
tinental Press,—their scorn is easy both to understand and 
justify. 

Is there any possible remedy from law? We can think 
of only one, and that would be both imperfect and 
difficult of application. At present in all countries the 
journalist who blackmails is punishable by law, and that 
very severely; and we suppose if any journalist or news- 
paper proprietor who took a fee for the publication of an 
article, or a series of articles, were liable to the same 
penalties, the practice would in some degree be checked. 
Unfortunately, it would be nearly impossible to prove that 
a special series of advertisements, or a special order for 
thousands of copies to be distributed, wasintended as a bribe, 
and failing such proof, the more rascally among the guilty 
would continue their “subsidised campaigns”. with as 
much impunity as before. The real cure is the one which 
has established itself in England, the total extinction of 
any restrictions on journalism, except with respect to libel, 
and the consequent creation of a sense of security which 
allows honest men and men with capital to enter the 

rofession. Unfortunately, even that system, though 
it has in the main succeeded here, has not succeeded 
so completely in America, and we fear we must depend, 
as in so many other cases, upon a slow improvement in 
the sensitiveness of the average conscience. It is fairly 
sensitive here, the immense majority of journalists 
being as unapproachable with offers of money as Judges 
or Members of Parliament. We cannot remember a 
roved case of the bribery of newspaper proprietors in the 
ast thirty years, and have scarcely heard even of a case of 
suspicion, except as regards financial journalists, who, we 
are bound to add, would be suspected, however carefully 
they might guard their honour. We are, it is true, nearly 
unable to believe in the perfect disinterestedness of those 
newspaper proprietors who publish glowing articles in 
praise of the goods sold in particular shops; but the 
abuse, if it is an abuse, only hurts their shop rivals, and 
is entitled to, or at all events receives, a certain toleration 
of contempt. There is a “dignity of history” which 
must be respected, even in tracing out deviations from 
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the unwritten laws which in England secure “ sincerity ” 
in all the intellectual professions, and in the immense 
majority of cases render bribery an offence of which no 
one not an elector in a medium borough, is even so much 
as suspected. 





THE JOCKEY CLUB PROSECUTION. 


Ww shall not say much about the proceedings in the 
Newmarket Police Court this day week. For one 
thing, the ground will again be gone over next week, when 
the case against the bookmakers will be heard ; for another, 
the decision of the Magistrates related only to a question 
of fact, as to which their decision is final. We should have 
been glad, however, if a case could have been stated for 
the opinion of a higher Court. The Anti-Gambling League 
may be a simple nuisance or the destined instrument of 
a great reform. But whichever it is, the legal questions 
raised by its proceedings need to be settled, and in the 
end will not be settled until there has been an opportunity 
for the Courts to pronounce on them. The Stewards of 
the Jockey Club may not have “ knowingly and wilfully” 
permitted the inclosures on Newmarket Heath to be “ kept 
or used for the purposes of betting within the words of the 
Act of 1853.” That isa point about which we must take the 
opinion of the magistrates. But there isnodouht that betting 
does go on in the inclosures in question and that different 
opinions are entertained with regard to its lawfulness. In 
order that this uncertainty may be cleared up, the superior 
Courts must somehow be brought in, and we should have 
been glad if the present had been the occasion chosen. 
Uutil we know exactly what the law prohibits and what it 
allows we shall not know if it can be improved. 


When we pass to the general issue involved in these 
proceedings, there is much obvious confusion of thought on 
both sides. Those who sympathise with the Jockey Club 
have much to say on the wholesomeness and even the 
necessity of horse-racing. It is a fine old English sport ; 
it is “the sport of Kings;” it is indispensable to the 
maintenance of a fine breed of horses. So far as we know, 
the Anti-Gambling League have never denied any of these 
statements. Mr. Hawke has not always been very 
guarded in his statements, but he has again and again 
declared that he has no wish to interfere with legitimate 
sport,—meaning, we imagine, such sport as is carried on 
for the sake of the sport, and not for the sake of the money 
made by it. It is quite possible that there are some mem- 
bers of the League who would not greatly grieve if every 
racecourse were closed. But if so, they are careful not to 
give expression to their feelings. The Anti-Gambling 
League maintain that horse-racing has no necessary con- 
nection with betting, and that it is betting, and not horse- 
racing, that they are trying to put down. So far, they 
seem to occupy a more consistent position than their 
opponents. The members of the Jockey Club are quite as 
bent upon drawing a distinction between gambling and 
horse-racing as the members of the League. They, too, 
say that racing does not depend upon betting; that if 
they are interested in the defence of betting, it is simply 
from their belief that the attack now directed against betting 
has not racing for its real object, and will be extended 
to racing if it is not resisted at the outset. With the 
suspicions they entertain, a different courso would, as it 
seems to us, have been at once more natural and more 
prudent. If the Jockey Club dislike gambling in connection 
with racing, why do they object to the efforts of the Anti- 
Gambling League to dissociate the two thingsP If they 
say that what they dislike is the insincerity of the League, 
and that they are putting obstacles in the way of a prose- 
cution for allowing betting because they believe this to be 
only a cloak for something else, there is an obvious 
answer. If the League really cherish these ulterior designs, 
surely the wise course is to unmask them. So long as 
horse-racing and gambling are mixed up, it will always be 
possible to attack the innocent partner under cover of 
attacking the guilty partner. If the League is allowed 
to doits worst against gambling, it can do nothing against 
horse-racing without admitting that all its original pro- 
testations were false, and that it hates racing without 
gambling just as much as racing with gambling. We 
should have thought that it would have been good policy 
on the part of the Jockey Club to hasten this demon- 
stration by every means in its power. 

There is, however, another way of looking at the sub- 











ject which makes opposition to the League more re: 

It is trying, it may be said, to ont an ipoeiba 
and to oppose it at the very beginning is simply to eee t 
a useless outlay of time, money, and enthusiasm, Hoy 
far this view is the true one, it is difficult to say without 
a fuller knowledge than we can claim to possess of th 
real intention of the League. If that intention ig to “ 
down gambling, we are decidedly of opinion that ps 
an attempt is useless, if not mischievous. The desire for 
the particular form of excitement which gambling supplies 
has a very deep root in human nature, It is one of the 
most universal of passions, and the attempt to suppress 
it has not even the advantage which some similar at. 
tempts have, that it is aimed at what is essentially a 
vicious passion. In itself—practised, that is, with mode. 
ration and with due consideration of the dangers attendant 
upon it—it is just as innocent as any other form of excite. 
ment, Let us suppose that three men want to be roused 
and stimulated on a given evening, and that one of the 
three goes and sees a melodrama, while a second buys a 
sensational novel, and a third plays a game of chance 

Where is the moral difference between them? We can see 
none. They all three feel or fancy themselves in need of 
excitement, and each buys it in the form he happens to 
prefer. We do not say that all three forms are equally 
safe. Looked at in this way, the novel-reader is decidedly 
the better off, since he will only burden his shelves with 
valueless books, whereas the other two may be tempted to 
ruin themselves, in the one case by running a theatre, in the 
other by playing higher and higher, and in the end losing 
everything. But this does not prove that playing at 
games of chance is wrong for everybody, any more than 
it proves that theatre-going is wrong for everybody. All 
that it proves is that either is wrong in the case of a 

man to whom it offers special temptation. The difference 
between gambling in moderation and gambling to excegs 

is very much the difference between drinking in moderation 
aud drinking to excess. 

But the League may possibly reply that when they 
propose to suppress gambling they mean gambling in 
excess ; and if so, we do not at all quarrel with the object. 
We strive, quite rightly, to put down drunkenness, and 
we may with equal reason try to put down gambling when 
it threatens to become a danger to those engaged in it. 
The objection to such an attempt is not that it is wron 
but that it is hopeless. The people we want to help will 
not consent to be helped. They will not merely connive 
but actively assist at the evasion of every restriction that 
can be devised for their benefit. If they are driven from 
one place they will be found in another. If their amuse- 
ment is withheld from them in one form, they will pursue 
it all the more eagerly in another. We do not say that 
measures might not be devised which would kill particular 
forms of gambling. It would be very difficult, for ex- 
ample, to bet on races—except for the small minority 
actually present at them—if the publication of betting 
news was prohibited under heavy penalties. If no single 
newspaper could quote the state of the odds, all except a 
privileged few would be denied the knowledge necessary 
for speculation in them. Probably, indeed, some way-of 
giving publicity to information so keenly desired would in 
the end be discovered; but into this it is needless to 
inquire, because there is not the slightest chance that 
Parliament would ever pass such a law. There would be 
something too inconsistent in forbidding the publication 
of the state of the racing market while permitting the 
publication of the state of the market for securities, The 
inequality of such a law would offend the public con- 
science, and the only result of proposing it would 
be to make the opposition to gambling ridiculous. 
We do not say that some further restrictions might not 
be in‘roduced, which, though they would be ineffectual in 
the case of those who wish to gamble, might give some 
protection to those who would never think of gambling if 
it were not forced upon their notice. One of the means of 
giving this protection might conceivably be the prohibition 
of betting in the “inclosures” of which so much was said 
last Saturday. We should not in the least sympathise 
with the woes of the exiled bookmakers; but we should 
have very great doubts whether the inconvenience to them 
would be more than temporary. It would still be true 
that where the bookmakers are, there will the gamblers be 
gathered together; and scattered over the whole of the 
course they might prove less conspicuous but not less 
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stiverodé than in ¢l ters, Nor would the peopl 
5 s than in closer quarters. Nor wou e people 
oc hy to protect be any the better for what we had 
done. The clerk or the shopman is seldom a frequenter 
of races, and the sums that he loses on the turf—sums 
which, small as they may be, he can ill-afford to lose, and 
is sometimes tempted to replace dishonestly—are not 
risked in the actual betting-ring. We have not the 
slightest desire to make the law less stringent than it 
aétually is, and not the slightest objection to any 
strengthening of the law which promises to serve any 
useful purpose. But we see no reason to suppose that 
Mr. Hawke and his colleagues are any nearer their end, or 
likely to get any nearer, than they were when the League 


was formed. 








LADY STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


HE death of Lady Stanley of Alderley, practically from 

the wave of cold, but for which she might have reached 

her natural age of ninety, removes a figure from the stage of 

London society, of which there will not in the next genera- 

tion be many replicas. There will be many great ladies till 

society altogether loses its present character, which will 

probably not happen in any period worth considering ; but 

they will not be like Lady Stanley. She resembled the great 

Scotch ladies of the beginning of the century, of whom Mrs. 

Oliphant has drawn so powerful and charming a sketch in her 

picture of “ Mrs. Catherine Douglas,” who, protected alike by 

station, by etiquette, and by charm, dared say precisely what 

yrose in their minds; which was nine times out of ten the 

xtual truth, expressed either epigrammatically or roughly or 
saressingly, according to the character of each interlocutor, 
but which was invariably made forcible by hard, clear 
sense, Always a Liberal, always inquisitive, always eager 
for new ideas, provided she could learn them from per- 
sons and not books, Lady Stanley of Alderley probably 
never believed a fad in her life, and never was carried 
away by an unsound idea. As independent as the most 
independent of the advanced school, utterly careless of many 
sonventionalities, very brusque both in manner and talk, the 
impression she always left—if she had a chance of making 
herself felt—-was one of sane originality, and of a reserved 
force which could be used if necessity arose. She was even 
singularly tolerant of opposition, at least outside her own 
doors; but people were shy of fighting her in committee— 
and she sat much on various committees—partly because she 
was sure to speak the exact truth without regard to persons 
or consequences, but partly also because of her remarkable 
business efficiency. She was as good a chairman as the ablest 
man, and better, in-this, that she would put down the wander- 
ing or the loquacious or the foolish with a trenchancy 
which, when men display it, always gains them personal foes. 
Lady Stanley did not make personal foes even among women 
who avgnged their defeats by saying she was “so rude.” 
Possessed of such faculties, so well placed, and so interested 

in all the life around her, politics more especially, Lady 
Stanley exercised an influence which, when the world was a 
third of its present size, and people repeated clever things to 
each other instead of reading the evening newspapers, must 
have been very considerable. The politicians who talked to 
ber found what all men seek in able women, sense which is 
not sensible, that is, which is not an induction from many 
facts, but a self-generated, and so to speak, instinctive 
opinion, which may not serve as a guide, but is an in- 
valuable contribution towards guidance. Lady Stanley, for 
example, probably hardly understood the “ alternative policy ” 
asit is called, of abandoning the Mediterranean for the moment 
inthe event of a war with France; but her instant remark, 
reported in the Times by Mrs. Courtney, that she disapproved 
clearing out of anywhere or surrendering anything, states the 
counter argument almost completely in asentence. Her sum- 
maries of character were just as effective, and had usually 
this special quality, so rarely found in women who speak 
epigrammatically, that they were not ill-natured, that she saw 
the whole character and not its special weakness or peculiarity. 
We do not know if she ever used her influence, as Lord 
Beaconsfield thought all women did, to secure patronage for 
her friends; but we are quite sure that if she did, she smoothed 
the path for the right persons, and never left on the patron’s 
mind a false impression. The present writer, who had, how- 
ever, few opportunities of observing his present subject, was 





especially struck with this quality in Lady Stanley’s judgment 
of the Irish patriots. She was a determined Unionist, probably 
even from early prepossessions something of an Orange- 
woman or Protestant of the Pale, but she judged the Irish 
leaders, one excepted, without rancour, without blindness, and 
with a clear perception of their point of view as well as of 
her own. 

She was, in fact, what most women are not, an able woman 
as distinguished from a clever or accomplished one. The 
writer has an impression, possibly erroneous, for no one can 
forecast the future of society, which, pressed upon by 
democracy, may roll in upon a centre, that the Lady Stanleys 
of the future will be less self-confident, more silent, and 
therefore less influential; that they will feel the first effect 
of living in a too wide circle, which is naturally less certainty 
of being understood ; that they will see how completely every- 
thing depends on the mass-vote, which they cannot influence, 
and that they will be in a measure out of rapport with the 
men to whom the masses will listen. Their influence from 
the day of Semiramis has always been, and till the world 
cools always will be, an influence of persuasion, be it by 
charm, be it by flattery, be it by the forcible utterance of 
instinctive opinion; and the men of the future will be less 
easily moved, partly because they will be harder men, partly 
because there will be always pressing on them a rival influence 
which women’s words may not touch, the influence of the low 
growl, or moan, or caressing applause—genuine popular ap- 
plause, if you will notice, has always a caress in it, visible in 
Mr. Gladstone’s case, half-visible in many others—of the in- 
numerable mass below. It is not when the army is mutinying 
or applauding that women are most listened to, and we stand on 
the edge of a time when the army will always be audible, and the 
General will be a Wallenstein who raises his own forces, and 
not a Wellington leading the forces entrusted to him by law. 
There will be 2 force in the politics of the future which is 
impersonal, and with women all politics and much literature, 
too, make themselves concrete in individuals, whom alone they 
thoroughly understand. They can read the captain, and even 
the salient figures among the crew, but not the sea, and it is 
the sea which is going to speak to us all, as, according to his 
half-insane, half-poetic fancy, it once addressed Caligula. 
This is, however, an impression rather than an opinion, for 
this was not the case during the French Revolution, or during 
the times when great religious movements have compelled all 
leaders, however fervent, to listen to what men were saying 
below. Women have been powerful in all religious 
movements, though they have originated none, and 
have written little theology worth mention. Perhaps the 
influence of women never greatly alters in degree, and changes 
only in this, that it becomes less or more visible as manners 
are modified, and as the men, through whom alone women 
are really effective, work in the secret Cabinet or the public 
meeting. The arguments of women probably influenced the 
Roman Republicans, though one cannot trace them definitely 
until the Empire had left visible only individuals. 

Be that as it may, the women of influence in the immediate 
future will be unlike Lady Stanley of Alderley, will be much 
less sane, because the men will be much less sane, will be more 
emotional, will be even more instinctive, and will contribute 


to the making of political thought more “ go” than firmness, 


more daring than resolution. They will be far better in- 
structed and more inclined to epigram, and will persuade 
rather by fineness of judgment than by the shrewd sense 
which we call—often so unjustly—“ masculine.” They will 
have a tendency to oratory rather than persuasive speech, 
to bright writing rather than to the convincing sentences 
which fiy from lip to lip. If they persuade the leaders of 
the masses it will be by going slightly beyond them, and by 
suddenly casting light on what had been obscure in their own 
thoughts. The strong woman of the future will not be 
Maria Theresa, who must, by the way, have been very like 
Lady Stanley of Alderley, though with an Austrian, instead 
of an Irish bonhomie, but will be Madame Roland, not 
indeed as she was, bat as she thought of herself. We do not 
mean that she will necessarily be revolutionary, for women 
will always be of both parties, with this one reserve, that 
they will always be aristocrats, and will never believe for one 
single moment in genuine equality of rights between those 
whom they reckon as equals, and those whom they by 
instinct pronounce for any reason, whether of manners or in- 
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tellect or resources, their inferiors. There will be something 
subtler and something “louder,” too, in the next great lady 
of whom the world takes cognisance, something of character, to 
give an illustration known to all men, not widely different from 
that of the Empress Eugénie, who, with her strength of con- 
viction, and fullness of emotions, and courage and Spanish cast 
of nature, would, under different circumstances, have ruled 
leaders of the people and have gone far. We could, we think, 
give a better illustration from Irish history, but it would be 
invidious. The world will hear of many such before the 
twentieth century is done; but we shall be strangely sur- 
prised if any one of them exhibits the special qualities, the 
incisive judgment, the rough clear sense, the epigrammatic 
force, and the half-real, half-seeming imperiousness of will, 
which soviety attributed, truly or falsely, to the well-known, 
eagerly liked, and lazily disliked lady, who on Saturday last 
passed away from the world which so keenly interested her 
that we can hardly fancy what she will do in another. 





THE POETRY OF DELICATE SHADING. 
id gg most popular poetry is that which makes broad and 
deep impressions,—not always very fine, not always 
very true, bat always very rousing. It was this which made 
Byron the idol of a whole generation, and that made his 
death the great event which struck a sort of paralysing 
shock into the hearts of all educated, and indeed half- 
educated, Eoglishmen. As Matthew Arnold said :— 
“ When Byron’s eyes were shut in death, 
We bowed our head and held our breath. 
He taucht us little, but our soul 
Had felt bim like the thunder’s roll. 
With shivering heart the strife we saw 
Of passion with eternal law; 
And yet with reverential awe 
We watched the fount of fiery life 
That served for that Titanic strife.” 
That, however, has not been the characteristic of any of the 
finer poets who followed him. If we had to describe the most 
characteristic poetry of the present century, we should say that 
it was the poetry of shading, the poetry of delicate discrimina- 
tion between feelings and effects of the differences between 
which little notice had been taken till they were detected by the 
finer sensitiveness of an age which had learned to distinguish 
between one feeling and another closely allied to it, between 
one object and another of the same general type, but differ- 
ing from it in various half-tones and subdued touches. 
Shelley, for instance, was far greater than his contemporary, 
Byron, in these subdued touches. A delicate American poet 
of modern Boston,* whom Mr. John Lane has just introduced 
to the English public, devotes his small book almost entirely 
to the attempt to select and make andible some half-tone of 
perception or thought or feeling which is too fine for the 
attention and discrimination of ordinary men; but when he 
meets Shelley on his own ground, he falls far below him. 
For instance, take the following, which he calls “ Love’s 
Autograph ”:— 
* Once only did he pass my way. 
‘When wilt thou come again ? 
Ah, leave some token of thy stay!’ 
He wrote (and vanished) ‘ Pain.’ ” 
That surely is a recollection of one of Shelley’s most exquisite 
little poems in the “‘ Prometheus Unbound ”:— 
« Ah, sister, Desolation is a delicate thing, 
It walks not on the earth, it floats not in the air; 


But treads with silent footstep and fans with silent wing 
The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest 


ar, 
Who soothed to false repose by the fanning plumes above 
And tke music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet, 
Dream visions of acrial joy, and call the monster Love, 
And wake, and find the shadow Pain, like him whom now we 
greet.” 
The idea is expressed with much concentration and simplicity 
in “ Love’s Autograph,” but with much less delicate profusion 
of effect than in Shelley’s song. The great poct of our own 
day, Tennyson, is characterised by the same magical power of 
delineating the finer shades of perception, impression, feeling, 
and memory. When he says in one of his most lovely lyrics,— 
“ And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me,”— 


he only expresses a yearning which was profusely gratified 





* Poems, By John B. Tabb, London: John Lae, Boston: Copeland and Day. 





po ia a all the finest touches of his finest poems, He 
tells us,— 
wh. But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 

Yet it did come back to him in the most vivid and exqui- 
site form in the very poem which ended with this expression 
of passionate regret. And in “Tears, idle tears, I know not 
what they mean,” he showed with a wealth of delicate touches 
hardly ever equalled in English literature, that he not only 
did know what they meant, but knew that they meant the 
lassitude of a passionately tender memory, and a very feeble 
hope. 

Again, Mr. Watson, to our minds much the greatest of the 
younger poets, shows the same power in the lovely song 
which we publish in another column,—the power of waving 
a wand which transforms the last verse, for instance, into 
something quite different in nuance of effect from the first, 
though made up of almost the same words, and which 
enables him to distinguish the “ oaks that mused” from “the 
pines that dreamed,”—the “pondering ” of the one from the 
*‘reveries” of the other ;—though he, we think, is quite as 
great in his stronger effects as he is in his delicacies of dis. 
crimination, his “First Skylark of Spring” combining much 
of the rapture of Wordsworth with the delicacy of Shelley. 

But the little book we have just received, printed we 
suppose in the Cambridge University Press of the United 
States, and not in England, and printed with what appears 
to be an odd design of showing how minute are the author’s 
subjects, by perching them up at the top of the page of 
which half, or more than half, is left blank,—endeavours, 
consciously, we imagine, to aim at showing that the author 
desires to fix attention on the fineness of his touches, and to 
contrast that fineness with the singleness and concentration 
of his drift. What could be more delicate in its way than 
this little fern-song P— 

“ Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again, 
And say, ‘ Tho’ the sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored, alas, in vain, 
But for the shade 
That the Cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew and the Rain.? 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the rain!” 
And yet what more single in its effect? Our poet is not so 
strong, however, in the focussing of his effects when he flies 
high as he is when he aims low. His fern-song is perfect because 
the whole effect is meant to be, and is, as delicate and fragile 
as its shading. But in many of these minute studies he aims 
at bringing down Heaven to earth, and then he is naturally 
not so successful in concentrating a universe in a dew-drop, a8 
he is in impressing on us the effect of the frail and thirsty fern. 
For instance, here is a quatrain on “ The Incarnation ”:— 
“ Save through the flesh Thou wouldst not come to me— 
The flesh, wherein Thy strength my weakness found 
A weight to bow Thy Godhead to the ground, 
And lift to Heaven a lost humanity.” 
That is good, but inadequate, while the fern-song is perfectly 
adequate to its subject. The attempt to stamp the oneness of 
what is beyond us on the heart, without any elaboration, 
requires a stronger and intenser genius than this delicate 
Boston poet can command. But how happily he can deal 
with a breath of feeling, at once reflecting it and yet engraving 
it on the mind, as the impression of a seal is taken upon 
wax, this charming little poem on “ Playmates ” shows :—= 
“ Who are thy playmates, boy ? 
‘ My favorite is Joy, 
Who brings with him his sister, Peace, to stay 
The livelong day. 
I love them both ; but he 
Is most to me.’ 


And where thy playmates now, 

O man of sober brow ? r 
‘Alas! dear Joy, the merriest, is dead. 

But I have wed 

Peace ; and our babe, a boy, 

New-born, is Joy.’” 

This is the first time that we have seen in the New 
England poetry that disposition to dwell on evanescent 
feelings and perceptions which has been the great charac- 
teristic of the better English poetry of this century. For 
the most part the best New England poetry has been clear 
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in outline, almost severe, singularly simple and distinct in 
form. But in this new poet, while we see the effort to 
stamp an individual thought on each poem in all its 
strength, there is combined with that effort a delicacy 
of shading which shows the growing richness of the inner 
life of New England society with singular force. The 
poetry, which was almost Paritanic in its crystalline form, 
is becoming suffased with all the glow and complexity of our 
Enropean life. It is true that it still retains its main charac- 
teristic of that eagerness for some dominant thought which 
made Emerson’s verse so ambitious and generally so cold and 
transcendental. But here the keen outlines are filled up with 
all the fine shades and delicate colours of a self-conscious and 
refined sensitiveness such as the genius of Paritanism knew, 


only to despise. 





THE ARCHDUKE ALBRECAT. 

N May, 1866, while the bulk of the Austrian forces were 

being assembled in Bohemia for resistance to the 
Prussians, the Archduke Albrecht was entrusted with the 
defence of the Austrian Empire against the attacks of the 
new Kingdom of Italy. He had not an easy task. Victor 
Emanuel had a quarter of a million of men in the field, without 
having withdrawn necessary garrisons from any of his 
fortresses. The Archduke had a field army of ninety-five 
thousand men, of whom about seventy-five thousand were 
effectives, and this force could not be increased, for it was 
impracticable at the outset of a campaign against Italy to 
diminish the garrisons of the fortresses in Venetia. The 
frontier line across which attack was to be expected ran from 
the Lake of Garda for thirty miles due south, first along the 
Mindio to the upper lake at Mantua, and thence to the Po at 
Borgoforte. From Borgoforte it followed the Po to its 
mouth, about ninety miles. Behind the Mincio, which is an 
ejuable stream of no great volume and easily bridged, runs 
the swifter and more variable Adige, its course from Verona 
being to the south-east for some forty miles, when it turns 
due east and runs parallel to the Po, at about twelve miles’ 
distance from that river, to the sea. The Austrians held 
the fortresses of Peschiera and Mantua on the Mincio, and of 
Verona and Legnago on the upper Adige. The Mincio, if 
passed by the Italians, must be crossed by them in the space 
between Peschiera and Mantua, a space reduced by the neces- 
sity for avoiding the rayon of the fortresses, to about fifteen 
miles. The belt formed by the parallel beds of the lower Po 
and the lower Adige is intersected by two smaller streams or 
navigable canals parallel with the large rivers; it has few 
roads, and is quite impracticable for an army at both its 
eastern and western ends by reason of the marshy nature of 
the ground. The only practicable space is in the central 
region extending for a few miles on either side of the high 
road from Ferrara to Padua, which itself passes through 
Rovigo, a small Austrian fortress garrisoned at this time by 
eighteen hundred men. An Italian attack must come either 
across the upper Mincio, or across the Po and the Adige, near 
Ferrara. The Archduke promptly resolved that his best plan 
in either case would be to allow the Italian force to cross, and 
then strike a prompt blow against it with his whole army. If 
the enemy should advance from both directions at the same 
time, he would strike at one army and neglect the other, being 
sure that the delay which the enemy must suffer in bridging 
and passing the upper Adige, over which he himself had 
secured passages at Verona and Legnago, would insure him 
against the risk of being caught between the two armies. 

The success of an attack by an inferior force depends to 
some extent upon its being unexpected. The first thing, 
therefore, was to prevent the Italians from learning his 
movements. The Archduke ordered the frontier to be her- 
metically sealed, an operation in which the Austrians were 
adepts, and which was carried out with complete success. 
He then, in the middle of June, collected his whole army 
behind to the east of that part of the Adige of which Legnago 
is the centre, had the line of the Mincio watched by a few 
squadrons and rifle companies, and that of the Po by small 
parties from the garrisons of Legnago and Rovigo. He 
fearned that of the twenty divisions of the Italian Army, 
twelve were in Lombardy under Victor Emanuel, and eight 
in the neighbourhood of Bologna and Ferrara under Cialdini. 
A double attack was evidently intended; that of the King 
across the Mincio would be the principal one both in force 





and in importance; that of Cialdini must be considerably 
delayed by the difficulties of bridging four streams and of 
besieging or evading Revigo. Accordingly, the Archduke 
resolved to move his army to Verona, ready to attack the 
King on his crossing the Mincio. On June 20th, the King 
of Italy declared war, and announced that he should 
commence hostilities on the 23rd. The Archduke allowed 
his army to rest in its central position until the 22nd. 
On that day he moved it to the neighbourhood of Verona. 
The country between the Mincio and the Adige is a 
flat plain, except in the corner near Peschiera. Here a 
belt of low broken hills, about seven miles wide, runs down 
from the north, in continuation of those that flank the 
Lake of Garda, and overlooks the left bank of the Mincio for 
some six miles below its exit from the lake. The Archduke 
intended to place his army on these hills early on June 
24th, and then immediately to move south to the attack of the 
Italian army as soon as it should have crossed the Mincio. 
But learning on the 23rd that the Italian army was then 
crossing the river, he sent on that evening on to the northern 
portion of the hill plateau his reserve division and his 5th 
Corps, holding his 7th and 9th Corps a mile or two west of 
Verona ready to follow at dawn. On the 23rd the Italian 
main army had passed the river with seven of its twelve 
divisions, leaving the remainder partly “to observe Mantua” 
and partly in readiness to follow later. But the movement 
was so arranged that the troops were spread out in the plain 
to the south of the hills, and only a small force was on the 
western edge of the plateau, quite close to the Mincio, a few 
miles below Peschiera. 


By about 8 o’clock on the morning of the 24th the whole 
Austrian army, concentrated on the plateau, was moving south 
ona broad front. Its left flank was covered by a cavalry brigade 
in the plain. The Italian army was still spread over the plain, 
some three of its divisions threading their way into the hills, 
the King, General La Marmora, and all the general officers 
being in happy oblivion of the Austrian army, which they 
imagined to be many miles away beyond the Adige. Firing 
was heard in the hills. “ The forts of Peschiera,” said General 
La Marmora, little dreaming that seventy thousand Austrians 
were just beginning to sweep his isolated divisions from the 
plateau. A little later the Italian divisions of infantry, which 
were leisurely moving in front of Villafranca (in the plain 
opposite the south-east corner of the plateau), were suddenly 
fired upon by artillery in their front, and desperately charged 
by a few squadrons of Austrian cavalry. The cavalry suffered 
severely, and the infantry were not materially damaged. But 
Generals, officers, and men were so startled and petrified by 
the sudden appearance of an enemy, and by the boldness and 
vigour of his charge, that all seem to have lost their heads. 
Twenty thousand men stood spellbound at Villafranca, doing 
nothing for the rest of the day. General La Marmora was 
convinced by this charge that the Austrian army was coming 
from the east across the plain to attack his right flank. 
Instead of sending to learn the meaning of the firing in the 
hills on his left flank, he galloped off the field to bring up the 
corps that was observing Mantua, only to find when he reached 
it what he ought to have known before he started,—that it 
could not be marched to the battlefield in time. He was the 
King’s Chief of the Staff; and when he had disappeared, 
there was no one to direct the battle, which was left, as 
battles too often are, to conduct itself. The Italian divisional 
Generals, as they one after another discovered that there was 
a serious battle going on upon the plateau, moved their forces 
up to the help of their comrades. But these spasmodic un- 
concerted reinforcements were of no avail against the repeated 
assaults of the Austrian army, of which the Generals had 
received clear instructions, and which was watched all day, 
and carefully directed, By the Archduke. Shortly before sun- 
set, the Austrians stormed the last Italian position, the village 
of Custozza, on one of the southern spurs of the plateau. 
From here, in the roseate glow of an unusually magnificent 
sunset, the Austrians looked down upon the wide plain 
between Villafranca and Valeggio, and watched the spectacle 
of a hundred thousand men surging towards the river in the 
hurry and confusion of retreat. They were locking upon a 
beaten army. 

There was no pursuit. All the Austrian troops bad been 
engaged; all had been on the move since dawn; all were 
exhausted; and all lay that night where they were. The 
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Italian army next day continued its retreat, and Cialdini 
was ordered by telegraph to avandon his enterprise on the 
lower Po, and hasten to the rescue of the King’s force. On 
July 1st, the Archduke crossed: the Mincio, not for pursuit, 
bat merely to be ready in a favourable position to meet a 
second advance of the Italians. On July 2nd the defeat of 
Kéniggriitz changed the whole situation. A few days later 
the Archduke was ordered to return to Vienna, and to move 
all available troops from Italy for the defence of the capital. 

The battle of Custozza, or the thirty-six hours campaign 

that falls between dawn on the 23rd and sunset on the 24th 
of June, contains the whole career of the Archduke Albrecht 
as a military commander in war. It has given him a high 
rank among the commanders of the nineteenth century. The 
Archdake’s arrangements from the beginning are admitted to 
be models. Nothing could be better than the choice of the 
region for the first concentration; the measures for observing 
the rivers; the march to the right and the direction of the 
attack. The plan of the battle was judicious, and its super- 
vision, in circumstances that could not be foreseen, cool, wary, 
and determined. Willisen thought it a fault that more em- 
phasis was not given to the blow of the Austrian right wing. 
This, however, seems to have been due not to the Archduke’s 
plan, but to the bungling of subordinates. The action was 
no doubt too dispersed to produce the most decisive result, 
the material ruin of the enemy by the barring of his retreat. 
The explanation may perhaps be that the Archduke moved 
from his camps behind the Adige half-a-day too late. Had 
the whole army been on the hills near Peschiera on the 
evening of the 24th, the action would have been more compact. 
The Italians had given three days’ notice of the opening of 
hostilities. The Archduke took this to mean that they would 
be free to enter Austrian territory at noon on the 23rd. The 
Italians understood themselves to be at liberty to cross the 
border at 6 a.m.on the 23rd. As his intention was to take 
them by surprise, the Archduke did not wish his army to be 
ia position a moment too soon; and thus he may have been 
t-d to a slight delay which marred the decisiveness of his 
victory. That he did not pursue is probably to be attributed 
tv his foresight of what would happen in Bohemia, rather 
than to lack of energy or boldness. 

This brief review of what he did will show that the Arch- 
duke wasa greatcommander. There is no need to compare or 
contrast him with others; he had but one opportunity, which 
he used splendidly. Itis more interesting, and happily less 
speculative, to ask how he gained the powers which he dis- 
played in this brief campaign. Theanswer is that he had been 
well trained,—that is, he had taught himself war by hard study, 
and bad had the advantage of the best teaching. His father, 
the Archduke Charles, was one of the greatest teachers of war; 
perhaps he had nosuperior except Napoleon. In the retirement 
of his later years the military education of his sons was his chief 
care. After the Archduke Charles died (1847), the Archduke 
Albrecht served in the Italian War of 1848-89 under Radetzky, 
and distinguished himself in the defence of Verona as well as 
in the subsequent actions. He could not have had two better 
masters, Both the study of his father’s campaigns and the 
experience of his own early service had made him familiar 
with the theatre in which in 1866 he was called upon to act. 

The Archduke Albrecht gave to the world the lesson which 
he thought the most important that could be drawn from his 
experience. He published in 1869 a short paper on “ Responsi- 
bility in War,” which ought to be familiar to every politician. 
The gist of it is that failure in war brings with it immeasur- 
able consequences to a nation, and that it can be avoided, if 
at all, only by full devotion to their duty of self-preparation 
on the part of all who may have to bear any responsibility in 
connection with it,—officers, Generals, commanders, and, 
above all, the statesmen whose duty it is to see that the 
national forces are duly prepared, that is, that competent 
leaders have been found in plenty of time, and have been 
given authority to train their subordinates. 

SPENCER WILKINSON. 





THE CHARM OF FiGURE-SKATING. 
WENTY, nay fifteen, years ago, the name of Monier- 
Williams was familiar enough as that of a distinguished 
Oxford Professor and Orientalist. To-day, though the Pro- 


fessor and Orientalist is still remembered, it is not tco 
much to say that the name is associated, in the minds of a far 





larger number of persons, with the skate, the skating, ang 
the skating books of his son. Seriously minded persons may, 
no doubt, find in this fact matter for a lamentation over the 
prevalent craze for athletics, and the development of a whole 
literature around a minor pastime. But apart from the 
fascination which proficiency in any exercise exerts, figure- 
skating has certain peculiar charms and merits of its own. 
For it is not only one of the healthiest recreations, one of 
the most delightful modes of locomotion, and one of the most. 
artistic pastimes in existence, but it is entirely free from the 
taint of professionalism, of betting, or of gambling. Perhaps 
the best non-athletic parallel that can’ be thought of is that: 
of concerted chamber music. The figure-skater igs like a: 
player in a quartet, a sextet, or an octet. Like him, 
he has his part, and he must execute it in strict tine 
and in accordance with the individuality of his leader, 
The figures of a skating set may often be compared to a 
theme with variations, but there is this difference, that 
whereas in a piece of chamber-music the players follow 
the precise indications of the composer, the best figure- 
skating often partakes of the nature of an improvisation. 
on the part of the leader. The “calls” have all a precise 
meaning, but in their combinations, devised.on the spur of 
the moment, there is scope for almost.endless variety. In. 
illustration of our meaning, we need only point out for the 
benefit of the lay reader that, given the two feet, the two 
edges, and the forward and backward movements, the raw 
materials of figures consist not only in the changes of edge, but: 
in the turns, which can be executed from every one of the 
four edges in four different ways,—either as in the simple 
three, or by the rocking-turn, the counter-rocking turn o1 
the bracket. In the “rocker” and “counter” the turn is 
made from any given edge in either direction, to the same edge. 
in the contrary direction; but whereas in the “rocker” one 
pivots clockwise as in the ordinary three, in the “counter ” one 
pivots counter-clockwise. The bracket-turn is so-called from 
the resemblance which it bears to the symbol, and it has 
the peculiarity that unlike the ordinary three, it has the 
cusp on the outside of the arc, There remain the various 
means by which fresh impetus can be derived by a change 
of foot—English figure-skating being always one-footed—a 
diversion which can be executed in a variety of ways. We may, 
however, especially note the admirable use which has been made: 
of late years of the “ Mohawk,” which is nothing else than the 
old “spread eagle” in solution. Here, then, to continue our: 
musicai metaphor, is the figure-skater’s scale, out of which, 
given a mastery of the turns and changes mentioned above, 
he evolves, in company with his fellow-votaries, all manner 
of enchanting arabesques. 


A very rudimentary acquaintance with the art suffices to 
infect most persons with a burning desire to master its 
transcendental developments. You cut a three; you learn 
to drop on to the outside back edge of the other foot, and 
then you are hopelessly enslaved. Perhaps the most tragic 
case of all is that of the middle-aged skater who acquired, 
some twenty or more years ago, a mastery of the combined 
figures as they were then executed, before unconscionable: 
professors like Mr. Monier-Williams introduced “ rockers,” 
“counters,” and “brackets” into the repertory. For after 
thirty-five a bad fall on the ice becomes a more serious. 
affair, and a mastery of those elegancies is not to be 
attained without falls, both many and serious. It becomes 
a question, then, of “to rock or not to rock.” The “rocker” 
is, after all, not so difficult; but the “counter ”—especially 
the “ back counter ”—requires nerve as well as agility, while 
the “back bracket,” unless mastered in early youth, ought 
not to be attempted by the father of a family. And yet, 
when executed by some of our best amateurs, these turns 
look so provokingly easy that the middle-aged skater casts 
all caution to the winds, and in all probability goes home 
with a bump the size of a pigeon’s egg on the back of his 
head. The fact is that whereas in the simple turns, and even 
in the “rocker,” correctness of carriage is the principal 
factor in achieving the desired result, in the “counter” and 
“bracket” a certain effort and even a slight wrench is 
necessary to get clean on to the second edge. And if at the 
crucial moment the skater gets his blade into a crack, or loses 
his hold on the ice, the somewhat strained attitude which he 
is forced to adopt materially adds to the seriousness of the 





catastrophe. Still, even if the aspirant, from age’or lack-of 
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nerve, abandons these difficult turns, the number and com- 
plexity of the figures that are still open to him are sufficient 
to satisfy all buat the most soaring ambition. It is the 
greatest mistake, again, to imagine that skating is all done 
on the ice. New combinations can be thought ont any- 
where, as the wives of figure-skaters will readily testify. 
Here, again, our former parallel is applicable; for just as 
musician can compose symphonies and concertos without 
a piano, so the skater, without ice or skates, can compose the 
most elaborate concerted figures in his head. Farthermore, 
attitude being quite half the battle, cases are on record of 
erystallomaniacs who, with the help of their wives’ cheval- 
glasses, have derived great profit from practising deportment 
at home before the arrival of the frost and in the intervals of 
thaw. This devotion, however, has its drawbacks. An en- 
thusiast has been known, on paying a visit, to reply to the 
servant who asked his name, “ Inside twice back;” such was 
the obsession exerted by his favourite pastime. This anecdote 
will, we trust, dispel the notion—if it should anywhere exist 
—that figure-skaters are persons of a frivolous and trivia] 
disposition. One has only to look at his costume to be con- 
vinced of the contrary. On the rink of the London Skating 
Olub, black coats and tall hats are the almost invariable rule. 
At the Wimbledon Club greater laxity prevails, and this year 
a very fine skater actually appeared in a tweed suit, with cap 
¢o match, and a pair of pipeclayed cricket-boots, without the 
Riot Act being read. As a matter of fact, the pursuit exer- 
cises a peculiar fascination on men and women of intellect. 
A Bishop has been seen skating on the club inclosure at 
Wimbledon Lake. One of our foremost composers, Dr. 
Hubert Parry, is, if we mistake not, still a:member of the 
London Skating Club; and amongst the votaries of the art 
may be reckoned ex-Cabinet Ministers, Regius Professors, 
Senior Classics, Queen’s Counsel, eminent physicians, and 
members of the London County Council. Mr. Balfour, we 
wegret to learn, indulges in hockey on the ice,—a pastime 
which the earnest figure-skater holds in low repute. But 
as a set-off, we may note that Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, an 
admirable specimen of the intellectual athlete, has of late 
been paying assiduous attention to the cult of the rocking- 
turn. 

While maintaining its old characteristics of reserve and 
repose, English figure-skating has undoubtedly been influenced, 
and on the whole most healthily and artistically influenced, 
of late seasons by those exponents of the art who have prac- 
tised it in the Engadine. The St. Moritz and Davos skaters 
have a school of their own, and a very fine school it is. 
Strength, confidence, and swiftness are its chief characteristics: 
the curves are skated very large; while in executing the 
turns and dropping on to the “backs,” certain peculiarities 
are manifested which enable a etudent of the game at 
once to recognise the Engadine training. Amongst recent 
developments, again, one should notice the great advance 
in popularity of the hand-in-hand figures, an arrangement 
which lends itself with peculiar effect to the exhibition of 
the rocking-turn, the “ Q,” and other evolutions. Considerable 
variety can be introduced by the way in which the skaters 
join hands. For this may be done by the cross or double 
grip, or by linking hands at arm’s-length, or finally in the 
“tandem” fashion, in which two skaters advance in single 
file. It is in this department of combined figures that the 
grace of ladies’ skating is most happily exhibited. In the 
detached figures skated to a centre many of them now take 
part with conspicuous ability, but in a mixed set, unless the 
men purposely skate rather smaller, there is always a certain 
sense of effort about the evolutions of their fair partners. In 
conclusion we may point out that the peculiar attraction 
exerted on an appreciative bystander of a fine sextet or octet 
on the ice, in virtue of its continuous motion, can never be 
reproduced in a picture or a photograph. But it would lend 
itself admirably to the methods of Mr. Edison’s kinetoscope. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MRS. MARY THORNYCROFT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—The facts of Mrs. Thornycroft’s life, and of her career 
as an artist, were correctly giver in detail by a correspondent, 





February Ist. In brief, they were these. She was the daughter 
of John Francis, a well-known sculptor in his day, whose 
pupil she became. She married her fellow-pupil, Thomas 
Thornycroft, and went with him to Rome, where she met 
Thorwaldsen and Gibson. The latter, admiring her work, 
recommended the Queen, who had asked him to model the 
Royal children, to give the commission to Mrs. Thorny- 
croft in preference to himself. This resulted in Mrs. 
Thornycroft working for many years at Buckingham 
Palace, and in her executing portraits of ‘‘no less 
than four generations of Royalties, from the Duchesses 
of Gloucester and Kent to the daughters of the Prince of 
Wales. In the drawing-room at Osborne alone there are 
nine life-sized marble statues of the Royal children, which 
were modelled by her.” Mrs. Thornycroft’s most popular 
work was the “Girl Skipping,” exhibited at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1855, where it excited the great admiration of the Danish 
sculptor Jerichau, who declared it to be one of the six most 
beautiful statuesin the world. The Prince Consort had a copy 
made of it for himself in bronze. ‘ She leaves a distinguished 
family in Mr. John Thornycroft, F.R.S., the famous torpedo- 
boat builder; Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A.; and several 
daughters, whose works in painting and in sculpture have 
often adorned the rooms of Burlington House.” 

Mrs. Thornycroft’s career may be considered of sufficient 
interest to the public to form a pretext on which a personal 
friend may try to convey to your readers something of the 
personality of one whose nature and appearance were singu- 
larly noble and beautiful. “Beauty,” says Walter Pater, 
“like all other qualities presented to human experience, is 
relative, and the definition of it becomes unmeaning and 
useless in proportion to its abstractness..... . What is this 
song or picture, this engaging personality presented in life or 
in a book, to me? What effect does it really produce on me?” 
And doubtless to define one’s own impressions accurately is 
the truest way of conveying to others an idea of the person 
who has produced such impressions. 

I knew Mrs. Thornycroft only during the last twenty-five 
years of her life; but I doubt whether the beauty of her youth 
could have surpassed that of her old age. It was of that type 
which, as the bloom of youth disappears, leaves even more pro- 
minent the beanty of its construction. ‘‘ The bony structu e 
is so fine,” Mr. Watts, our mutual friend and neighbour, used 
to say in his admiration of her. Her physical beauty was a 
true echo of the nature within it—a nature which seemed to 
ripen avd mellow without losing its energy or vitality as 
each year left the triumphs of her youth further away in the 
forgotten past, when each year she recognised more completely 
that the world and its taste had passed her by, and that the 
popular places were filled by the Pharaohs who knew not the 
Josephs of her day. Yet up to the end of her life she was keenly 
interested in all that concerned art and artists, and remained 
fully able to appreciate all that was good in new departures, 
perceiving with a fine discrimination the wholesome and the 
unwholesome tendencies in new methods of work, but always in 
a sympathetic spirit, desiring to see more good than harm. It 
was this same fine discrimination which led her to resign with 
so much grace and cheerfulness her own phe in her profes- 
sion to the younger generation, though her love for her work 
never abated. She would often say, “I cannot be happy if I 
have not a piece of clay to play with.” I felt a pathos in the 
beauty of her personality which was infinitely touching. 


Mrs. Nassau Senior, that singularly lovely, lovable, and 
gifted woman, whose beauty Watts and Millais painted, 
whose singing charmed the most fastidious musicians of her 
time and whose radiant personality made her a pet of society, 
would say that the really difficult exploit for a woman to per- 
form was to pass with grace from youth to middle-age. I 
think Mrs. Thornycroft performed a still more difficult exploit, 
though one the difficulty of which perbaps a fellow-artist alone 
could fully appreciate. Mrs. Nassau Senior had most success- 
fully crowned her lovely youth by a still more interesting 
middk-age, cut short only too soon by death, with the aid of 
work—pnblic work. She was the first Englishwoman who held 
a Government appointment directly from the Government. 
Mrs. Thornycroft, while still full of enthusiasm and courage, 
gave up ber place as a worker to the younger generation with 
a cheerful grace, which left the oatside world unconscious of 
any renunciation or sacrifice baving been made, feeling tat 





of the Times a few days after her death, which occurred on 
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art of others than in creating any herself. But even before 
this time arrived, she had had difficulties to contend with which 
it required a hopeful, courageous fibre such as Mrs, Thorny- 
croft possessed, to overcome as she did. Many do not attain 
to the best they might have done in art through a frittering 
away of their gifts, not sacrificing passing pleasures to a 
steady, concentrated aim ; a few (and these are chiefly women) 
do not attain to the best because they willingly sacrifice ambi- 
tion and their passion for art to what appears to them a higher 
duty; and perhaps the most trying way in which such a 
sacrifice can be effected is when duty calls on the art not 
to be given up bat fitted in with domestic duties, the art 
saffering by such a combination. This is a hard trial toa 
born artist, and Mrs. Thornycroft was distinctly a born artist, 
though one born in unfavourable times,—in those days of 
ante-Preraphaelite conventional codes, when a portrait was 
rarely painted without a column and a curtain background, and 
when taste in sculpture led to a mitigated classic style which 
had but a very remote reference to nature or to any struc- 
tural beauty. To quote again from the Times. “In the very 
earliest stages of her career Mrs. Thornycroft showed great 
originality and a strong desire to avoid that slavish copying 
of the antique which was the besetting sin of what may 
be called the dark period of English sculpture. As time 
wore on, she, almost more than any of her contemporaries, 
showed that feeling for realism and constant reference {to 
nature which is the distinguishing feature of the modern 
school of English sculpture.” This strong striving after 
truthfulness to Nature in her art was characteristic also of 
her in the living of her life. Essentially she was right-minded. 
Though always looking for the best in every one and every- 
thing, capable of idealising to the last, she could get “ fire 
up” when she felt that any wrong was being done. I can 
remember the beautiful old lady fall of righteous, though 
restrained, indignation, when mistakes were being made which 
led to injustice, ingratitude, and heartaches, saying in her de- 
lightfal voice, “ I can say what I think when it’s right to speak 
—I am not afraid,” with almost a childlike pride in the power of 
hercourage. But this was not a power she often cared to use, 
being one who would always seek rather to “pour oil upon 
the waters” than to expatiate on the mistakes of others, 
Though her life was simple and unpretentious, the atmo- 
sphere around her was influenced by her natural nobility. 
There was a gracious, courtly distinction in all she did and 
said. 

Through all the fussy, tiresome agitations with which the 
women’s rights movement have tormented society during the 
last thirty or forty years, there have luckily arisen a 
few women who have really won the cause for women- 
workers. These have proved that a woman can be a pro- 
fessional artist, and in no wise be less lovable as a woman; 
and that work need never mar the charm, that particular 
feminine aroma, which poets claim as the attribute of the 
ideal wife and mother. Such a one was Mrs. Thornycroft, 
and in her was also proved the fact that the finest and most 
feminine nobility is above all class-distinctions, and that the 
really ahiding beauty not only lingers after youth has passed 
but increases as every year ripens and mellows the worth of 
the character it expresses.—I am, Sir, &c., 


EmILiIE ISABEL BARRINGTON. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE “SpecratTor,”’] 
S1r,—I am sure that all persons interested in this subject, 
and who hold, as I do, that the Bishop of Chester has got 
hold of the right principle—viz., that the profits on the sale 
of all alcoholic liquors shall belong not to the individual 
vendors, but to the community—must be thankful to you for 
producing, in the Spectator of February 16th, the strongest 
witness who has as yet appeared on our side. Our greatest 
difficulty hitherto has been to answer the confident assertions 
of our opponents, that this principle is unsuited to England, 
and will never work satisfactorily with our people; and the 
challenge to produce any case in which it has been tried 
successfully in the United Kingdom or any of our Colonies. 
We always felt, indeed, that our belief was at any rate as 





It has now been taken up, however, by a most trustworthy 
witness in your columns. Colonel Alfred Jones, V.C., 
tells us how, in 1860, when serving on the staff of Sir R. 
Douglas at the Cape, he was employed by the Genera} 
to audit the accounts and prepare the quarterly reports 
of the first regimental canteen, that of the 18th Light 
Infantry, which adopted the principle. He left the Army 
for civil employment in 1866, and tells us that the subject 
passed out of his mind, when his attention was recalled to 
it by the Bishop’s letters in the Times, and he found “that 
the old code of orders for the management of the 13th 
Light Infantry canteen had been incorporated, with slight 
additions, in the Queen’s Regulations, as of universal appli- 
cation to the British Army.” Colonel Jones confesses hig 
astonishment at the revolution which has occurred so uietly 
during the last thirty years, and well he may be. For, to 
cite another distinguished military authority, General Good. 
enough, in his ‘“ Army Book for the British Empire,” tells ug 
(p. 164) that the canteens are now “ well-conducted beer- 
shops,” and that “there is hardly any detachment station, 
however small, where the officers do not manage to establish a 
canteen for the men, usually a branch from the parent insti. 
tution.” “In fact,” he adds, “the Army, without knowing it, 
has been for nearly thirty years in the enjoyment of what is 
best known as the ‘Gothenburg system,’ under which the profits 
on the sale of liquor are employed, under careful supervision, 
for the good of the community.” With such witnesses as 
those at our back, we can now speak with our enemies in the 
gate confidently. They ask us for evidence that Englishmen 
of any class or rank will stand their beer being touched by 
the tip of the finger of Government. Well, here we produce 
Tommy Atkins, by no means an easy subject—probably the 
hardest of all our people—to regulate in the matter of his 
libations, but who all round the world has been rejoicing in 
“ well-conducted beer-shops” for thirty years. May we not 
hope that in even a shorter time we may see a like revolution 
quietly accomplished at home, and “ well-conducted beer- 
houses,” on the Army canteen (or Gothenburg) system, opened 
in all our English towns and villages P—I am, Sir, &c., 
February 19th. THOos. HuGHEs. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE RECENT SNOWSTORM. 
[To THe EpiToR or THE “ SPECTATOR.’*’] 
S1r,—I wanted to visit a shepherd who was very ill, and had 
expressed a special desire to see me, and I was determined 
that the snow should not keep me. The cottage was three 
miles across the moor from my own home; but I was very 
anxious, in any case, to see the wild stretch of moorland in 
snow; and as it was not falling heavily, I started between 12 
and 1 o’clock on my errand. For about a mile there was 
a distinct footpath, on which the snow was not more than 
two inches deep, and as long as this lasted I got along 
without much difficulty. There was a wondrous fascination 
about the scene—near at hand, the foremost trees in a scraggy 
plantation of firs stood out gauntly distinct against the 
mysterious whity grey of the distance; far away Cairnsmuir 
of Carsphairn, like a miniature Mont Blanc, was indistinctly 
seen against the horizon; a stone’s-throw away lay Jordieland 
Loch, temptingly white and soft like a bed of down, and with 
a would-be innocent look about it, as if it would fain hide the 
fact of its treacherous ice and water underneath; while around 
and over all, the lightly falling snow held one spellbound 
After I had gone about two miles it began to drift and swirl, 
every now and again coming in blinding gusts that almost 
took my breath away. I could scarcely make any headway, 
for the snow was over my ankles, and after struggling for 
some time I judged it best to turn homewards. A lull now 
came in the storm, and striking bravely out I congratulated 
myself that I should soon be under shelter; but again a whir} 
of that white, blinding dust, and I could not see where I was 
going. Heavier and heavier, thicker and ever thicker it 
became, and with every fresh blast an overwhelming sense of 
my own utter powerlessness and loneliness. On and on I 
struggled, the storm no way abating. It might as well have 
been pitch-dark for all I could see, with the eddying, stifling 
cruel snow crushing, choking, strangling me like a huge 
boa-constrictor. I was now becoming intensely wearied, 
all the human nature in me longing, with an unutterable 
longing, to Tie down and sleep, ever and anon visions 





reasonable as theirs, but were unable to meet their challenge. 
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in snow,” I bitterly thought; better far could I have 
viewed them from my own windows, for nothing could I 
see here. I shouted and hallooed as best I could; but the 
wind mocked me and seemed like so many demons dancing 
with delight at my misery. At last I came against some- 
thing, and nearly fell; the snow clearing for an instant, I 
found I had stumbled on the root of a tree which had been 
torn up during the storm of some weeks ago. The snow, I 
could see, had drifted round one end of the root, which was 
bent, and hung over like an arch, leaving the other, which was 
propped against a piece of rock several feet high. Here, I 
bethought me, I must shelter till the storm subsided; for 
I was by this time so worn out, that I could not move 
another step. So in I crept beneath the overhanging root. 
Fortunately, I had a half-pint bottle of port wine with 
me, which I had intended for the shepherd, and it was 
with the utmost thankfulness that I put it to my lips. 
The liquid sent a pleasant glow through my benumbed 
frame, and I leant back with an indescribable sensation 
of perfect bliss and delicious drowsiness, which presently 
ended in sleep. I must have slept for some hours, for 
when I awoke feeling stiff and cold, and peeped out, the 
snow had ceased, it was night, and the stars were shining 
with all their might as if they were rejoicing in the weird 
beauty of it all, while throwing an unearthly light on 
the cold white ground. For some moments I gazed spell- 
bound, and then with a shiver withdrew to my hole as gladly 
as ever frightened rabbit to his burrow. Too cold to sleep, 
there was nothing for it but to wait all through the weary 
hours till daylight would come. Oh! the weary, weary vigil; 
the awful lonely silence only made more apparent by the 
occasional fall of a stone or piece of earth from the rootlets 
of the tree. At last the first faint streaks of dawn stole 
across the sky, and I knew that my imprisonment was nearly 
ended. As soon as it was light enough, I crawled ont, 
cramped and aching, and began my homeward way. It took 
me hours; but at last I came in sight of the familiar walls, 
and much surprised my people by my travel-stained appear- 
ance, for they imagined I was safe at the shepherd’s, and 
would wait there until they could send for me.—I am, Sir, 
&., R. J. B. 





THE REMONETISATION OF SILVER. 
(To THz Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

§1z,—You will perhaps permit me to point out that when, as 
you say in the Spectator of February 16th, I preached “ the 
gospel.of Silver all through my address” on February 12th, 
and thus earned from you the title of “a currency fanatic,” I 
was simply advocating the same views as those which have 
been expressed during the past ten days by two Prime 
Ministers,—viz., M. Ribot of France and Prince Hohenlohe 
of Germany. Both of them intimated their intention of 
immediately opening up communication with the other 
leading Governments, with 4 view to the summoning of an 
International Monetary Conference having in view the 
rehabilitation of silver. It will be seen also from the 
telegrams in to-day’s newspapers, that on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 16th, the German Reichstag adopted by a large 
majority Count Mirbach’s motion in favour of Bimetallism. 
I may further point out, in regard to your reference to me in 
connection with silver, that it isan unconscious testimony to 
the fact that men of practical experience can hardly fail to 
support the remonetisation of silver.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wellington Club, February 18th. T. H. WHITEHEAD. 





THE WARNING OF WEI-HAI-WEI. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “Sprxcraror.”’] 
Siz,—In your article in the Spectator of February 16th on 
“The Warning of Wei-hai-wei,” you refer to the importance 
of our possessing an arsenal of our own in a harbour we can 
defend. Do we not in British North Borneo possess the Bay 
of Sandabran, said by those acquainted with it to be one of 
the finest harbours in the world? The mouth of the harbour 
is one and a quarter mile wide, its length is fifteen miles, and 
it possesses numerous fine anchorages. The capital of British 
North Borneo, Sandabran, is on its northern shore, and there 
is a plentiful supply of excellent drinking-water. At Elopura, 
Fort Pryer guards the entrance of the harbour, and some 


Admiralty. Would it not be better to utilise what is already 

in our possession than to negotiate for the possession of 

territory belonging to another Power P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Southover Grange, Lewes, Sussex. IsaBEL THORN. 


ed 
— 








POETRY. 


SONG. 
O LIKE a Queen’s her happy tread, 
And like a Queen’s her golden head! 
But O, at last, when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me! 





We wandered where the river gleamed 
*Neath oaks that mused and pines that dreamed. 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 

So proud, and pure, and free! 


All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, 
When from her lips her soul took wing; 
The oaks forgot their pondering, 

The pines their reverie, 


And O, her happy queenly tread, 

And O, her queenly golden head! 

But O, her heart, when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me! 


WILLIAM WarTSsON. 


BOOKS. 


sienna 
JOWETT AND CAMPBELL’S REPUBLIC OF PLATO.* 
“ A¥TER all the pains and labour which have been bestowed 
upon them by English and German scholars, we cannot be 
said even now to have editions of the principal classics in 
which nothing is superfluous and nothing wanting. The old 
failings of the commentator, want of proportion, ostentation 
of learning, love of emendation, perverse ingenuity, the 
habit of controversy, still cling to him.” So wrote the 
Master of Balliol himself in 1881 in one of the best and 
most characteristic of his utterances, the preface to his 
translation of Thucydides. In these words he indicates, 
partly by negation, his conception of the ideal commentary. 
That conception he may be fairly said to have realised in 
the case of Thucydides. In handling that author he has 
given us a fine, if not the ideal translation, and something 
like the ideal commentary. Nothing is superfluous, little 
that is material is wanting. With the Republic of Plato, 
oddly enough, the case seems reversed. The Master has given 
us what is, despite certain slips, the ideal translation or some- 
thing very like it, and what is in its conception certainly a fine 
commentary, but what is neither in conception nor in reality 
the ideal commentary. That still remains to be written. 
The Republic, if not Plato’s longest, is certainly his greatest 
work. It is, perhaps, the most beautiful and artistic whole on 
a grand scale and in prose existing in Greek, and therefore 
in any language. All the qualities of Plato, both in thought 
and in expression, are contained in it. No sensible man has 
ever seriously doubted its authenticity, and although German 
Separatists (and here emphatically Hermann is a German) 
have, of course, laid sacrilegious hands upon it, no one has 
really succeeded in detaching any part from its shapely and 
symmetrical structure. This being so, and considering, too, 
the intrinsic interest and importance of the Republic, it is odd 
that so few editions of it exist, and that so little comment upon 
it has even been attempted. The Republic has been again and 
again translated, but the edition before us is practically the 
first complete English edition, and the commentary it contains 
is absolutely the first complete English commentary which has 
ever appeared. It may further be said to be the first of any 
moment which has appeared in Europe for more than thirty 
years, for the great work of Stallbaum has never been re- 
printed since 1859, and even Germany has produced nothing 
but some insignificant school editions since that date, while 
France, which gave to the world in 1578 the splendid edition 
of the text by Stephanus, has done less for its elucidation 
than Germany. 
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The present edition was planned by Professor Jowett, we 
are toldin the preface, just forty years ago, but was again 
and again interrupted or postponed for other work. It is 
divided by a natural partition into three volumes, text, essays, 
and commentary. All three are beautifully printed and 
produced in that superfine style of excellence which the 
Master of Balliol loved to exact from the University Press. 
If Gibbon could say of the editions of Aldus that in their 
form Homer and Plato would peruse with more satisfaction 
their own writings, the same may be said with additional 
truth of this text of the Republic. It is an eminently readable 
one. It is printed not in any new-fangled, neo-Renaissance 
script, but in the plain large type of which Arnold’s Thucydides 
was the best example to scholars of the last generation. 
Technically, it is a very conservative text, discarding many, if 
not most, of the emendations of Madvig and Cobet, Badham 
and Thompson, and going back to the readings of the great 
Paris Manuscript. The editors tell us that there are only 
twenty-nine places in their edition where the text rests on 
conjecture. The “curse of emendation,” as he called it, was, 
as is well known, a béte noire of Professor Jowett. In one 
passage in the commentary, he says that no emendation 
which is not absolutely necessary must be admitted. He has 
not been quite consistent, for he admits at least two emenda- 
tions not more necessary than those he excludes. But on the 
whole, for the reasons given in his very characteristic essay, 
he is rigorous in exclusion. A return to the great MS., the 
Paris A,is no bad thing. Scholars have been tending in that 
direction for some time. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
critical notes do not seem to have been revised with sufficient 
care, and are not always consistent with the critical Appendix 
I. in Vol. II. 


The ‘Master’s own essays in the second volume are 
lamentably incomplete, and must not be taken as finished 
specimens of his writing. The first ends abruptly; the 
second and fourth are the merest fragments; and the third 
hardly more. All that can be said of these last is that the 
questions they raise, and some hints they contain, are sugges- 
tive and interesting. On the other hand, Professor Campbell’s 
own essays in this volume are perhaps the best part of the 
book, as they are the newest. The essay on the language of 
Plato, in particular, is full of that delicate and modest sense 
of the flexibility and many nuances and turns of living Greek 
which we associate peculiarly with Professor Campbell, and 
which has so often enabled him to preserve and interpret 
where rougher and more confident handling has failed. 
Plato, as he well remarks, has not one style but several. He 
goes on to show that Plato is poetic, and being poetic, often 
luxuriant, and that we must not make him prosaic with 
Madvig or terse with Cobet. 

Turning to the third volume and the commentary, it is 
obvious that this is written on a definite plan and under the 
self-denying ordinances indicated in the quotation which 
heads this article. Are these ordinances appropriate P 
Macaulay, as is well known, defined a scholar as a man who 
reads Plato with his feet on the fender, meaning, doubtless, 
in the first place, a man who can read Plato as if it were an 
English book. But unless a man is not only a scholar, but a 
very perfect Platonic scholar, he cannot read the Republic 
without books of reference or a good commentary. 

A really good commentary should supply the reader with 
all that he cannot be expected to carry in his head, but may 
require to know to understand his author for ordinary pur- 
poses. If he feels any doubt about the text, he should have 
sufficient apparatus criticus to tell him whether it is really 
doubtful, and on what the given reading rests. Are there special 
allusions? The material should be supplied by which they 
can be generally understood. Are there peculiar usages ? 
‘They should be explained, and the explanation rendered 
clearer or enforced by examples. Difficulties of meaning 
which are not obvious should be pointed out. Guide-posts 
of warning and direction should facilitate the progress of 
the traveller. It is, perhaps, not the ideal of a commentary 
that it should be a thesaurus of all the information that 
can be hung on the successive pegs of each word of any 
note in the text, like Mayor’s great Commentary on Juvenal. 
It is true that there is a satisfaction to the scholar with his 
feet on the fender, in feeling, when he comes to a difficulty, 
that he has to hand all the available material for forming 
his own solution. But for ordinary purposes it may be 








enough to show what are the main considerations, and 
where such complete materials may be found. The ten. 
dency of modern scholarship has probably been to too 
great fullness. Were all the ancients edited on the scale 
of Mayor’s Juvenal or Mr. Newman’s Politics, the world 
would hardly contain the books that should be written 
and the world, even the learned world, would certainly 
not read them. But the great classics of the world—and of 
these the Republic is one—certainly ought all to be edited, 
sooner or later, with a full and exhaustive comment. Such a 
full and exhaustive comment the present certainly is not, and 
probably was not intended to be. It is judicious and literary 
in its selection and its illustration, but it is not learned. The 
allusions are often not fully explained, but only indicated, 
Often they are not indicated or explained at all. For instance 
in dealing with the famous passage about the Philosopher. 
King (p. 473, C) which the commentators rightly say is the 
keystone of the Republic, no use is made of the collection 
of quotations prepared long ago by Rahnken, much less ig 
any attempt made to add'to this. No allusion is even made 
to the famous passage in the Platonic Epistles, where 
the same sentiment appears. Professor Jowett no doubt 
thought, as he has told us, the Epistles spurious; but 
this is one of the very passages on which their authenticity 
turns, and even if they are spurious they are an ancient 
and useful illustration. Difficult, even unique, words are 
passed over in silence. When rare authors like Proclus 
are quoted we are not told what edition is cited or how to 
verify the reference. Scant justice is done to the Scholia. 
The commentary has not been brought into relation with the 
translation, and it still remains a mystery why certain render- 
ings are retained even in the last edition of the translation. 
The philosopher will find the commentary no more complete 
for his purposes than the scholar. In all this condensation 
and repression we doubtless trace the hand of Professor Jowett 
rather than of Professor Campbell, whose own commentaries 
on the Theaetetus and Sophist are far more fall, and who would 
doubtless, had he been alone, have allowed himself more 
amplitude and freedom here as in the field of emendation. 
But if the defects of this selective method appear, the merits 
appear too. It is needless to say that throughout the com- 
mentary the Master’s peculiar genius again and again flashes 
out, his gift for apophthegm, his glorified common-sense, his 
literary instinct for the interesting and the important, his 
command of modern letters, especially of Shakespeare. A 
finished commentary, alas! from the necessity of the case, it 
could not be. A final commentary it is not. Buta fine com- 
mentary it is, full of inspiration, full of suggestion, and, above 
all, fall of guidance; and it follows of course that no student 
of the Republic can afford to neglect it. 





THE MAKING OF BIRMINGHAM.® 
“THE beauty of Bermingham, a good market towne in the 
extreame parts of Warwickshire, is one street going up a 
meane hill by the length of a quarter of a mile.” So Leland 
wrote in 1538, adding, “There be many smiths in the towne 
that use to make knives and all mannour of cutting tooles, and 
many loriners that make bittes, and a great many naylors.” 
“ They have their iron and sea-cole out of Staffordshire,” he 
goes on, indicating an early rivalry to the Sussex iron in- 
dustry, then the foremost in England. Fifty years later 
Camden found it “ swarming with inhabitants and echoing with 
the noise of anvils.” Two years later—the Britannia was pub- 
lished in 1586—the manufacturers of Birmingham supplied 
three donations of £25 to the fund for the defence against the 
Armada. Mr. Dent is surprised at the smallness of the 
amount; but it is fairly proportionate with the sums re- 
corded of other places. The wealth of England was then 
in the South. A hundred years later came the establishment, 
or at least the development, of the gun-manufacture. King 
William complained that he had to procure his guns from 
Holland at a great expense and at greater difficulty. Sir 
Richard Newdigate~—a name long connected with Warwick- 
shire—put in a word for his Birmingham constituents, skilful 
artisans who could make anything if they had a pattern,— 
even to “a grove of trees,” as the story goes. A few years later 
we have a contract for “two hundred snap hand musquets 
every month for the space of one year.” The price was to 
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be 17s. per musquet, with 3s. per cwt. allowed for carriage. 
Wealth was evidently increasing in the town; but its literary 
wants were still supplied by the bookstall which Michael 
Johnson of Lichfield—father of Samuel—set up once a week 
inthe market-place. In 1702 came the building of the first 
town hall,’a room over the market-cross. It cost, with the 

g of the cross, £47 15s. 3d. In 1750, the town 
fumbered 23,688 inhabitants. Their occupations were under- 
going a change. The smiths and loriners and nailers had 
migrated elsewhere. Steel manufacturers were still busy, for, 
sturdy Whigs as they were, they did not disdain to supply the 
Jacobites with swords and cutlasses. But a large trade in 
fancy articles was springing up. John Taylor made, among 
other things, eight hundred pounds’ worth of buttons weekly. 
This was in 1735. In the second half of this century, we find 
one of the most famous of Birmingham names, John Boulton. 
Boulton set up the Great Soho Factory, from which it was his 
aim'to tarn out the characteristic products of the place in a 
style which should redeem them from the ill-repute for taste 
into which they had fallen. Boulton employed between seven 
and eight hundred workpeople, and used, he said, almost every 
machine “ that was available.” But the one machine that was 
more useful than all, was supplied by a man whose acquaint- 
ance he happily made about 1770. This was James Watt, 
and the machine was the steam-engine. Contemporary with 
Boulton was Henry Clay, who in 1772 took out a patent for 
the manufacture of boards out of papier-maché. This manu- 
facture, in its various developments, has been one of the 
staples of modern Birmingham trade. Meanwhile, the various 
iron-works had increased enormously, but the steel manufac- 
tare had somewhat decreased. The wars that occupied the 
closing years of the last century and the opening years of this 
made a vast increase in Birmingham trade. Half a million 
guns are said to have been manufactured for Government in 
two years. 


Interesting as are these details, and they are but a few, it 
will be understood that, out of the great mass of facts which 
the careful industry of Mr. Dent has collected, the “ making 
of Birmingham” into what may well be described as a model 
of municipal organisation and enterprise, belongs to a later 
period, in fact, to the last quarter of a century. As late as 
1835 this municipal enterprise was not very largely developed. 
The town hall, a building on a scale then unusual, was 
completed, but largely at the expense of certain gentle- 
men who had guaranteed the cost. In January, 1835, the 
guarantors had to make an appeal to their fellow-towns- 
men, representing that they had advanced more than £6,000 
out of their own pockets. The first item in the account which 
they present is for £1,310, “ money advanced by Mr. Welch, 
sen., at the commencement of the work, to enable the architect 
and builders to proceed.” Mr. Dent does not inform us 
whether they were ever reimbursed. It was nearly forty 
years later “that the history of the borough may be said,” to 
quote Mr. Dent’s words, “to have made a new beginning.” 
Early in 1874 a motion was made to the effect that the 
manufacture and sale of gas should be under the control 
of the Corporation, and that the business of the Gas 
Companies should be bought. In the following year a 
Bill empowering the Corporation to take the necessary 
action was passed, the purchase money amounting to 
£553,845. The results were both immediate and great. In 
the first half-year, a profit of £25,538 15s. 1ld. was made, 
and the average of annual saving since that time. has been 
£60,000. Nearly half a million has been paid in aid of 
borough rates. The same course was pursued with regard to 
the water-supply. This object was not so easily attained. 
It met with fierce opposition; but the scheme was finally 
passed, and the water-supply and plant was purchased for 
Perpetual annuities of the amount of £54,491. But the 
results, though admirable in their way, have not been so 
simple as those of the gas undertaking. The supply has 
been found inadequate, and has had to be completed by huge 
works, including reservoirs in Wales, at a cost of about five 
millions and a half. A third scheme, carried out within a 
short time of the two just mentioned, was the purchase of a 
large area of insanitary dwellings, and the replacement of 
them by new buildings. Here the financial results belong to 


the future rather than to the present. “ This,” according to 
Mr. Chamberlain, “will make Birmingham the richest 
borough in the Kingdom some sixty or seventy years hence.” 





In the course of this operation, some praiseworthy loca} 
patriotism was exhibited. .Certain members of the Council 
bought properties that would be wanted—if the necessary Act 
should be obtained—not to sell them again at an enhanced 
‘price, as members of some Corporations havé been known to 
ido, but under a mutual obligation to hand them over to the 
municipality at cost price. 

The one name that is particularly connected with these 
| great achievements is that of Joseph Chamberlain. Becoming 
‘a member of the Council in 1870, he was elected Mayor in 
in 1873, and re-elected in the following year. In this capacity 
he took a leading part in the “making of Birmingham.” Not 
less remarkable has been his connection with the political 
history of the town. “ Birmingham is Liberal,” said Mr. 
Bright on one occasion, “as naturally as the sea is salt.” 
And, indeed, this was the tradition of the town. It was 
zealous for the Parliament in the Civil War, and received in 
consequence some rough handling from Prince Rupert. The 
Priestley riots indicated a passing phase of different feeling; 
but the town took the lead in the agitation for the Reform 
Bill, which lasted from 1812 down to the passage of the 
Bill in 1832. (It is interesting to note, in view of recent 
events, that one of the qualifications for membership of the 
Hampden Club was an affirmative answer to the question - 
“Do you highly venerate the Constitution of England as 
vested in the three estates of King, Lords, and Commons? ”) 
The Hampden Club was succeeded in due time by the Political 
Onion, an association which was soon imitated in the other 
great towns of the North and the Midlands. Birmingham 
watched the varying fortunes of the Reform Bills of 183% 
and 1832 with eager interest. The excitement rose to its 
height when the Government of Lord Grey was defeated on 
May 7th in the House of Lords. A week later one of the 
largest meetings ever held in England assembled in the out- 
skirts of the town, which itself contributed, it is said, fifty 
thousand to the gathering. Three weeks afterwards the Bill 
was read for the third time in the House of Lords. One of 
its provisions gave two Members to Birmingham. Two 
Liberals were returned unopposed; and when in 1835 
a Conservative ventured to stand, he polled 915 votes 
only to 1,718 given for the first of the two Liberals. Nine 
years later, when the Whigs were discredited by a period of 
ansuccessfal administration, a Conservative, Richard Spooner? 
headed the poll, his votes exceeding by twelve the aggregate 
polled for his two opponents, two Liberals having been nomi- 
nated. At the next election he lost his seat. Even the 
“ three-cornered ” system failed to give a seat to the 
Conservatives, the lowest of the Liberal three polling 
nearly twice as many as the leading Conservative. In 
1880 Mr. Chamberlain was returned for the first time, 
and five years later the eight divisions (Aston being 
reckoned with the seven of Birmingham) returned as many 
Liberals. Then came the Home-rule Bill and the Secession. 
Every one of the eight seats was won by a Unionist. 
Two by-elections went the same way; and in 1892 not 
only was the same result repeated, but the “Chamberlain” 
faith was victorious throughout a wide extent of neighbour- 
ing territory. It would not be easy to find a parallel to this 
remarkable victory. We naturally think of Mr. Gladstone, 
with whose preponderating influence in recent politics it 
would be idle to compare any other personality. But the 
magnetism of his name, powerful in the country as a whole, 
has, one might say, locally failed. He has had to migrate 
more than once; and Midlothian itself gave signs, in 1892, of 
a wavering faith. Birmingham, on the contrary, remains 
eminently loyal to the man who has had so much to do with 
its making, and, stronger still, the infection of this loyalty has 
spread to its neighbours. In all the history of municipalitier, 
there is no more inspiriting story. 





DETAILS OF DESPOTISM.* 
He would be a bold man who alleged that Acts of Counc} 
were in themselves attractive reading, or, with a few excep- 
tions, were historical documents of even secondary importance, 
Nevertheless, they contain much of great interest to anybody 
endowed with sufficient imagination to like to have his general 
knowledge of historical events supplemented by personal de- 
tails as to the individuals whom they more immediately 
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affected. The ninth volume of Acts of Council covers the 
period between July, 1575,and 1577, which, if it contained none 
of the more heroic episodes of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, at 
least witnessed those forces at work which such episodes had 
produced and which were themselves to produce fresh ones. 
From the point of view of constitutional history, the growth of 
the power of the Privy Council, and of its second member, the 
Star Chamber, is one of the most important features of the 
reigns of the Tudors and the early Stuarts; and a perusal of 
the official accounts of the proceedings of the Council, shows 
both how beneficent it might be under the influence of a strong 
Monarch, and how dangerous under that of a weak one. No 
matter was too important for its control, and none apparently 
too minute for its attention. The gravest questions as to the 
government of Ireland by Sir Henry Sidney, after his return 
there as Lord-Deputy, in 1775, and as to the very delicate 
relations then existing between this country and the Dutch 
and Portuguese, are placed in pleasing juxtaposition to orders 
as to the payment of “‘thearle of Sussex’ plaiers for represent- 
ing of a plaie before her Majestie on Candlemas day last,” 
the relation of an old servant’s complaint, and the settlement 
of a dispute between Lady Holcrofte and one Mary Jones, 
her servant. The discharge of such a multiplicity of functions 
by the most powerful body then in existence shows, as the fact 
was, that the functions of the executive Government were in a 
state of wild, though possibly only superficial, confusion. 
With the question of national independence hanging on her 
foreign policy, with the social condition of the country only 
recovering from the dissolution of the monasteries and its 
effects, with Courts of Law which still needed the development 
of what is now the Chancery Division to adapt themselves to 
the needs of the country, it is not surprising that an energetic 
Monarch made her Privy Council the most powerful instru- 
ment of government in the country. 


One of the most interesting incidents related in the present 
volume, is the attempt of the Council to bring eight Stafford- 
shire gentlemen to a state of obedience to the law which made 
attendance at his parish church the duty of every Englishman. 
The usual course followed in such cases, seems to have been, 
first, to examine the accused and to discuss with each the 
reasons for his disobedience; and “ then they alleadging their 
consciences and examples of their forefathers who taught 
them so, and seeminge to be contentid to be comoned with,” 
were committed to a conference with Bishops “and other 
lernid men,” and subsequently to the custody of the Bishops, 
or possibly to the Fleete or Marshalsea. The actual persecu- 
tion of John Draicott, who was the most harshly treated of 
all these recusants, does not seem to have been really severe, 
judged by contemporary standards; he is indeed kept “a 
close prisoner” for about two months, but he is after- 
wards released on bail for four months. The whole of the 
proceedings do not seem to have been very successful, 
as only two out of eight give way, and one of them 
yields directly he is summoned. The fate of the six 
who hold out is not recorded in the present volume; 
but it seems that they are all left in custody, and 
we must hope for farther revelations in Vol. X. The faith 
of the Council in “ conferences ” seems remarkable, as not 
only is a conference with the Bishops the first stage of 
punishment, but it is made a condition of the release of 
several of the prisoners on bail, that during their liberty they 
shall “ once every monithe” at least repair to the Bishop of 
the diocese and “make offer unto him of conference in 
religion to be resolved in those pointes that they stande 
in dowbte of” either by the “Bisshope” or “other lernid 
men.” The restriction placed on a well-earned holiday seems 
severe; but there is reason to hope that the “ Bishoppe ” and 
“lernid men” were not too eager to accept the challenge 
which their antagonists were forced to make. 


The proceedings against the recusants do not seem to have 
been exactly what we should now consider as lawful; on the 
other hand, the same may be said of the Council’s action in 
the matter of Osterley Park, in which the Queen and her 
chief executive Ministers appear in a more amiable light. It 
appears that the Queen went to visit Sir Thomas Gresham 
in Osterley Park early in 1576, and certain persons seized the 
opportunity to burn down a part of the park paling; the 
Oouncil accordingly instruct Mr. Justice Southcote and the 
Recorder, that “her Highness was very much offendid, and 
commanndid that thoffendours (to the number of four) should 





be serched out and punished according to law.” In two 
months, however, on receipt of a petition, a commission ig 
appointed to inquire whether the paling was in fact Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s property, or whether it stood on common 
land,—in fact, to try the Queen’s host for common-grabbing ; 
and though we must again refer our readers to Vol. X. for 
a possible conclusion to the tale, it is at least possible to hope 
that both Sir Thomas Gresham and “ thoffendours” came off 
successfully. Other similar proceedings, in more private and 
personal matters, might be quoted to show how wide the 
Council cast its net. They forbid the export of “beare” for 
four months, because, “by the caryinge over of greate 
quantities of beere aswell from the Cinque Ports as other 
places the prices of graine are moche rysen;” they relate how 
“one Owen ap Robert, having slaine one David ap Richard 
Lloide,” and having been convicted of manslaughter, and 
pardoned by a general pardon, yet Owen dwells among “the 
frindes of the said David, and is of insolent and lewde con- 
versacion, so that some inconvenience is like to ensue,” and in 
short, order that it be prevented; and it seems to be a 
usual course to appoint arbitrators to decide disputes between 
private persons, and to order one of the parties to stop his 
proceedings in a Court of Law. Taking the orders in them- 
selves, it seems, as far as a judgment can be formed on such 
materials, and saving always our allegiance to the principles 
of religious toleration and Free-trade, that the Council cer- 
tainly acted with the best intentions, and often with good 
result. The mistake they made is that they forgot, or perhaps 
had never heard the apophthegm, that justice consists in a 
strict adherence to form. As we mentioned above, confusion 
existed in every department of life in the country, and a 
return to the elemental chaos of the Wars of the Roses 
seemed, and in fact was, possible. Under such circumstances, 
an energetic and patriotic ruler was likely to do her best for 
the good government of the country without much regard 
for tradition; but had Elizabeth and her successors been able 
to make the conduct of their Councils more comformable than 
they were to the dictates of lawyers and others devotees of 
red-tape, it is quite possible that the importance of Acts of 
Council might have eclipsed that of Acts of Parliament. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Ir we devote less space to the second instalment of Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s New York family chronicle that we 
devoted to its predecessor, it is certainly not because we 
think it less worthy of carefal attention or hearty appre- 
ciation. On the contrary, our feeling is that while Katherine 
Lauderdale, with all its dramatic interest and fine literary 
finish, was largely an attractive promise, The Ralstons is a 
solid and satisfying performance. One embodied the fine 
treatment of an episode from which we could see that much 
must follow; the other takes the situation created by the 
episode, and uses it as the material of a complete narrative- 
drama, though at the close of the new book, as at the close 
of its predecessor, the author, by leaving a loose thread or 
two, cleverly manages to excite curiosity concerning the third 
—but, we hope, not the last—novel of a singularly strong and 
fascinating series. Thus, the specially tragical death of the 
painter, Walter Crowdie—who will be remembered by all 
readers of Kutherine Lauderdale—leaves the enigma of hia 
character altogether unsolved, and indeed introduces a new 
element of speculation concerning the unrelated events which 
have brought him and the literary man Paul Griggs into 
such close and affectionate association. So far, the por- 
trait of Griggs has been painted with an elaboration which 
seems disproportionate to his place in the narrative; there- 
fore it is probable that in the next section he may appear 
as a prominent character, and possible that we may be 
compelled to revise, at least partially, our impression of 
Crowdie. A more important death than Crowdie’s is that 
of old Robert Lauderdale, the millionaire; for the dramatic 
crises which give life and movement to the story all arise out 
of family complications which have their origin in that event, 
or rather in the distribution of his estate consequent upon it. 





* (1.) The Ralstons. By F. Marion Orawford. % vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co.—(2.) A Man of Genius. By Henry Murray. 2 vols. London: Ward 
and Downey.—(3.) The Goot Ship *‘Muhock.’ By W. Olark Russell. 2 vols. 
London: Chatto and Windus —~-(4) Crying for the Light ; or, Fifty Years Ago. 
By L. Easing Ritchie. 3 vols. London: Jarrold and Sons.—(5.) Cornish 
Diamonds. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 2 vos. Londou: R. Bentley and Son.—— 
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The nobly planned figure of Katherine is as conspicuous in 
The Ralstons as in the story which bears her name; but her 
father, Alexander Junior, who was there a subordinate per- 
sonage, comes well to the front. Mr. Crawford has given us 
various strong and subtle studies of complex and tortuous 
character, but none that is closer, truer, or more effective 
than this. Only a great artist could have made us 
feel the naturalness, and indeed the inevitableness, of the 
violent and even brutal outbursts of the quiet, common- 
place, and conventional man when a startling appeal is made 
to his ruling passion—the greed for accumulation which 
dominates his life, but which he has managed to conceal even 
from his wife and daughter. There is a certain momentous 
scene in Greifenstein which must live in the memory of all 
Mr. Crawford’s readers; but apart from its tragic issues, it is 
not really more powerful than the scene in The Ralstons, in 
which Katherine suddenly reveals to her father her knowledge 
of the well-kept secret of his wealth, and denounces him for 
sponging upon the earnings of his wife, and endeavouring to 
sell his daughter to the highest bidder. And yet, in the very 
whirlwind of his most energetic rendering of an exciting 
situation, Mr. Crawford never oversteps the modesty of nature, 
but always retains ful] command of himself and of his 
materials; and if our first impression is one of simple force, 
the second and more enduring impression is that of absolute 
rightness. To say that The Ralstons is a great novel might 
be an exaggeration, but that it represents a great manner—a 
manner not unlike that of Balzac, with a certain humanness 
which Balzac never attained—is, we think, indisputable. 


In A Man of Genius, Mr. Henry Murray attempts a study 
of what has been called, somewhat vaguely, “the artistic 
temperament,” which is—Philistine as it may seem to say 
so~—a very uncomfortable temperament at the best, and one 
which at the worst demands a much more uncomplimentary 
epithet. It is certainly seen at its worst in Walter Menteith, 
who is Mr. Murray’s “ man of genius ;” and we hope we shall 
not discredit the author with those superfine critics who 
demand impersonal, and what they call disinterested, por- 
traiture, if we say that he leaves us in no doubt concerning 
his own view of Menteith’s personality and character. He is 
the son of a country tradesman with aspirations that soar 
above the shop, and we are introduced to him as a man of 
letters starving in a London garret. The companion of 
his destitution is a girl who is not his wife, but who is 
about to become the mother of his child, and the immediate 
cause of it is his refusal to alter certain chapters in a manu- 
script novel which the publishers declare will be fatal to its 
acceptance by those two great patrons of literature, Mr. 
Mudie and Mrs. Grundy. Menteith, however, prefers starva- 
tion to compromise; and, in the first instance, he would compe 
some of the admiration given to those who make personal 
sacrifices even for a mistaken conviction, had we not a 
suspicion, which is amply confirmed by the course of the 
story, that he is dominated, not by principle, but by an all- 
controlling egotism. Itis to the development of this egotism 
that Mr. Murray’s novel is devoted ; and though there is here 
and there a touch of crude and garish colour which does 
something to impair the fineness of truthful delineation, the 
writer is in the main very successful in preserving the 
features and expression of a contemporary type which is 
probably more common than some of us would like to 
think. Mr. Murray’s one great mistake—for we are con- 
vinced that the episode is as untrue as it is unpleasant— 
is the story of the crisis which brings to an end the 
relations between Menteith and his patroness, Mrs. Carson. 
It is, we venture to say, absolutely impossible that such 
a@ woman as Mrs. Carson is represented to be should, 
even for a moment, surrender herself to a man like Menteith, 
from whom she was protected not merely by her unfailing 
wifely devotion, but by her sense of the social gulf between 
herself and her would-be lover. The illiteracy of the faithful 
Kershaw also strikes us as being somewhat exaggerated; but 
A Man of Genius is in the main an able novel, and, though 
not exactly suitable virginibus puerisque, a healthy novel 
as well. 


Perhaps all that is really necessary to say about The Good 
Ship ‘ Mohock’ is that Mr. Clark Russell has written a new 
story, and that such is the name of it. For by this time 
every one who reads fiction at all knows the kind of imagina- 


hosts; and though the menus are pleasantly varied, the 
dishes themselves and the culinary preparation of them are 
so uniformly admirable, that the comment of appreciation is 
apt to become monotonous. Indeed, there is hardly any 
course open to the reviewer but to give hints, more or less 
explicit, concerning the only thing which markedly distin- 
guishes each new novel from its many predecessors—that is, 
the special story which it tells—and this is a kind of review- 
ing which both authors and readers are apt to resent. It is 
hardly safe to say more than that The Good Ship ‘ Mohock’ 
tells the tale of a well-planned act of piracy upon the high 
seas, and the novelty of the scheme is given to it by the fact 
that the master of the good ship whom his passengers and 
crew suppose to be coerced and terrorised by the piratical 
invaders, is really their inspirer and leader. We do not 
think that Captain Emilius Sinclair is drawn with Mr. 
Clark Russell’s usual distinctness of outline, for we are 
not quite sure whether he is intended to be a villain in 
grain or an average man who has succumbed to a great 
pressure of temptation. Nor is the story so rich as some of 
its predecessors in isolated exciting incidents; but it is as full 
| as any of them of the fresh salt breath of the sea, the savour 
| of which is in every page of Mr. Clark Russell’s novels. 

| Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie is the author of a rather interesting 
| book about East Anglia, and if we are not mistaken he is a 
journalist of many years honourable standing, whose literary 
name, “ Christopher Crayon,” may be familiar to some readers 
of these volumes. Mr. Ritchie, however, made a terrible mis- 
take—which has not even the excuse of youth—when he 
dreamed of success as a writer of fiction, for, if the melancholy 
truth must be told, Crying for the Light is a singularly crude, 
shapeless, and, what is worse, very dull story. Some of the 
separate pictures of religious, social, and political life in the 
Eastern counties half-a-century ago are evidently painted with 
knowledge, and have a certain interest on that account; but 
even they are spoiled by obviously false artificial touches, such 
as are usually found only in the work of the literary amateur, 
which utterly destroy the impression of lifelikeness. The 
transitions of character exhibited by Wentworth, who is 
successively an earnest Congregational minister, a drunken 
London journalist, and a sort of general guide, philosopher, 
| and friend, are at once astounding and inexplicable; and the 
| novel is otherwise ruined by a profusion of irrelevant reflec- 
| tions and quotations which suggest the emptying of in- 
numerable commonplace-books. Orying for the Light is, in 
short, a melancholy example of misapplied talent. 


To say in one breath that a novel is exceedingly good, and 
| that it is just a trifle disappointing, may look rather para- 











1| doxical, but it will not sound so to any one who has had 


much experience, either of literature or of life. To receive 
a legacy of a thousand pounds is, of course, pleasant, 
and is certainly not a thing to complain of; but if the 
legatee has, reasonably or unreasonably, expected ten 
thousand, the complaint is likely to be forthcoming. We 
may ourselves have been unreasonable in the matter of 
Cornish Diamonds, but it is a simple fact that the opening 
chapters somehow led us to expect something exceptionally 
excellent, whereas, able, interesting, and well-written as the 
book undoubtedly is, its merits are of a fairly ordinary kind. 
This, however, is no good excuse for depreciating them, and 
indeed, if every novelist were as competent and painstaking 
as Miss Godfrey proves herself, the reviewer’s task would be 
a pleasant one. The scene of the story is indicated by the 
title, and from first to last we are principally concerned with 
the somewhat tangled love-affairs of the pretty Cornish girl. 
Jenifer Lyon, who, though on one or two occasions irritatingly 
dense, is certainly one of the most winning of recent heroines. 
Another charming and admirably drawn character is the 
elderly clergyman, Mr. Jaques, and the local coloar—which 
in a Cornish novel counts for a good deal—is excellently laid 
on. It is the general conduct of the story which seems to us 
conventional, and therefore unsatisfying. There was no 
reason in the nature of things why the course of true love 
between Jenifer and her sailor suitor, Alick Studland, should 
not run smooth, and the rocks which interrupt its course until 
the end of the third volume are so obviously artificial that 
they irritate instead of convincing. To invent a really credible 
prolonged misunderstanding between two sensible people whe 
love each other ardently is very difficult, and Miss Godfrey’s 





tive fare provided by this most hospitable of maritime 





failure to surmount the difficulty makes her story less good 
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than it might have been. Still, as it stands, it is very good 
indeed, the passages relating to music and painting being 
specially praiseworthy. 

‘The novel just noticed is conventional in one point only, 
but Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s story, A Bad Lot, is conventional 
all through, and there is no literary or other charm (except, 
perhaps, a certain vivacity of narrative) to relieve the de- 
pressing ordinariness. Why people should care to have the 
sane old stories told again and again with nothing in the 
latest “felling to give them anything like freshness of 
interest’ we do not know; but it is clear that if they 
ceased to care, a considerable number of novelists would 
find their occupation gone. Nell Forrester, who, though 
she ‘has been brought up in a very Bohemian house- 
hold, is at sixteen as innocent as any girl of her age, 
accidentally meets Colonel Vane Darley, of whom she knows 
nothing but that he is an old friend of her father’s, and 
thinking no evil, she spends many hours of several con- 
secutive days in his society. To others, however, Dale’s 
uhsavoury reputation is well known; and when Nell is seen 
in his company by Mrs. Hartwood—wife of the parson, and a 
lady whose prurient and unprovoked malice is quite in- 
credible—that worthy treasures up the incident for future 
use. Of course the novelist finds her an opportunity, and by 
her intervention the engagement between Nell and Cecil 
Roscoe is broken off; but as Cecil is nine-tenths prig and 
one-tenth cad, Mrs. Hartwood’s victim is not really much of a 
sufferer, especially as she is left free to marry the chivalrous 
Julian Temple, for whom, even when she was the prig’s 
fiancée, she had secretly pined. Those who feel attracted by 
this summary of Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s story, may place A 
Bad Lot on their library list; but we hardly think there can 
be many of them. 

A superficial cleverness of phrasing, which very young 
critics of the latest school call “ distinction,” and a certain 
touch-and-go allusiveness of manner, supposed to indicate 
acquaintance with the nuances of society life, are the principal 
characteristics of A New Note. The novel is not particularly 
well named, for both in substance and in treatment it 
represents what we believe to be a moribund fashion, 
which may perhaps be succeeded by a craze for simple 
domesticity or rural naiveté. Victoria Leathley isa young 
lady who embodies the sensibilities, idiosyncrasies, and aspira- 
tions, of what is—or was a short time ago—the most recent 
feminine type. Her “whole personality was intensely 
strenuous, her small fragile figure was quick with energy and 
strong purpose.” She was the daughter of a wealthy man 
and a prominent politician, but she determined to make a 
career for herself. Her violin-playing at St. James’s Hall 
was a comparative failure; but she composed an opera which 
‘was an immense success, and then went on to throw herself 
at the feet of the contemptible vauwrien who sang the tenor 
part. She had been wooed for years by an honest, wholesome 
young fellow in her own rank of life, but some sensuous 
attraction—which is never for a moment made intelligible— 
draws her to the vulgar and even physically repellent Loevio. 
Possibly the anonymous writer holds a brief against the new 
notions concerning the training and independence of women, 
and wishes to show what they may come to; but if so, she 
has chosen a needlessly unpleasant method of showing it. 





RUDOLF LEHMANN’S REMINISCENCES.* 
THE tale of what a wicked but appropriate wag has recently 
christened “ Reminuisances” grows apace. It is wonderful 
to what an extent they spread, and how the fury of setting 
down in ink everything that one can remember of every one 
one has seen and everywhere one has been, has gained and is 
gaining in writers, and, we suppose, in readers, till there will 
soon be nothing left unremembered that has not been set 
down. The painter, Mr. Lehmann, who was born in Hamburg, 
chooses for an introduction a saying of Benvenuto Cellini’s 
that everybody who is sincere and good, and has done any- 
thing virtuous or resembling virtue, should write his life 
with his own hand when he has passed his fortieth year. 
History and scandal have not credited Benvenuto himself 
with too much of virtue or its semblance, and the pre- 
cedent is a dangerousone. But Mr. Lehmann’s claims in 
that respect do not need vindication. Unless he is to be 
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credited with some secret and satiric purpose, he may 
perhaps be ignorant of the antecedents of the Italian artist, 
of whose truculence he may be quite acquitted. But his own 
claim to a hearing, he says, rests upon his being in his 
seventy-fifth year, and having seen many lands and many 
people in the course of that time, so that a hand “more 
accustomed to the brush than to the pen,” may yet be the 
means of finding entertainment for a variety of hearers, and 
beguile for the writer himself “a time of enforced inactivity.” 
We confess to holding both pleas rather in suspicion. It is 
surely time to maintain that, in order to write for publication, 
the hand should claim some familiarity with the pen as an 
instrument, as well as the head its own store of knowledge. 
Not the least charm of Mr. Marks’s book was that he was a 
practised reviewer and journalist, as well as a painter, and 
knew how to put his case. If Mr. Lehmann fails in lending 
any such attraction to his little egotisms, and of such all 
reminiscences are made, it is because he has not learned the 
art of pen-and-ink expression. And under his hand those 
painfully familiar headings, “ Places I have seen,” and 
“People I have met,” which make their due appearance in the 
index, assume something of a new terror. It is by a sort of 
instinctive magnetism that our eyes are drawn to the oft-told 
legends of “ Dickens” and “Thackeray,” in the last of whom 
especially there has been of late too much of a “boom.” And 
it is with a corresponding sense of relief, not free from 
wonder, that we read the following paragraph :— 

“IT only met Thackeray once, in the historical old Roman 
tavern, the ‘Osteria del Falcone,’ which boasts of having had 
Michelangelo among its customers. When a mutual friend 
introduced me to the great novelist (great in more than one 
sense, for he measured 6 ft. 4in.), I said that I had learned to 
read English from his Vanity Fair. ‘And that was where I learnt 
to write it,’ he replied.” 


Mrs. Ritchie’s satisfaction at finding that one at least of her 
father’s interviewers went no farther than this, must be not 
inconsiderable, though modified by meditating on the curious 
obscurity of the repartee, which reminds us of nothing so 
much as of Shirley Brooks’s puzzle about Sydney Smith’s 
saying to Horace Walpole, “ How is it that you are so fond of 
green vegetables, although you live at Twickenham?” which, 
as he intended, set the whole world wondering what he might 
mean. It meant just nothing. Charles Dickens is let off 
almost as lightly as his great rival, while Wilkie Collins is 
the subject of a very curious memorandum. It will be news to 
the world that he was a confirmed opium-drinker, absorbing 
daily an amount of which a quarter would have killed any 
ordinary man; and that he combined with this the convenient 
theory that nothing that the palate relished could injure the 
system. On George Eliot the artist is appropriately oracular, 
and from her he wanders at once to Frederika Bremer and 
the illumination of St. Paul’s, for there is no attempt what- 
ever at chaptering or classification in this vague remembering. 
On Browning, the poet, who was one of Mr. Lehmann’s many 
sitters, he writes as follows :—“ So exhaustively have Brown- 
ing’s merits as a poet and philosopher been discussed and 
settled by competent judges, that it would not only be pre- 
sumptuous, but no doubt tedious, should I, even if I had the 
necessary qualifications, attempt to add anything to a verdict 
which might well be accepted as final.” We fear that the 
literary qualifications of the painter for his task find in this 
elaborate sentence a summary that may be considered almost 
exhaustive; and here, again, as in the case of Thackeray, we 
find ourselves baffled by an anecdote out of which the 
point, if there ever was one, appears to have unaccountably 
dropped. “The Ring and the Book was suggested to Brown- 
ing, he said, by an old pamphlet he picked up on a bookstal} 
in Florence. ‘When I had read it,’ so he (Browning) told 
me, ‘ my plan was at once settled. I went for a walk, gathered 
twelve pebbles from the road, and put them at equal distances 
on the parapet which bordered it. Those represented the 
twelve chapters into which that poem is divided; and 2 
adhered to that arrangement till the last.’” To his arrange- 
ment of the pebbles, did he mean? or what conceivable part 
did those instruments play in what might have been renamed 
“The Pebbles and the Book ” out of this strange coincidence ? 
We find ourselves wondering if the police and the public left 
the pebbles on the parapet all the time the poem was being 
written, and if Browning went every time to a new pebble for 
a new chapter, or had he perchance Demosthenes in his mind, 
and did he chew his pebbles to help him to write, as the orator 
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laia to learn elocution? If it all means that the pamphlet 
suggested twelve chapters, and that the poet stood to the 
suggestion, the part played in the story by this latest edition 
of the sermon in stones, seems, after all, subordinate. There 
is a pretty letter of the poet’s to Mr. Lehmann’s little daughter, 
however, which will comfort his readers during their specu- 
ations upon the hidden meaning of the mystic anecdote. 

In dealing with the “places he has seen,” our artist pro- 

ceeds upon much the same line, suggesting a certain probable 
similarity between his exploits as a portrait-painter and 
asa portrayer of landscape. Here, too, we are provoked by 
the perpetual recurrence of small and meaningless adventures, 
such as the information that on his thirty-seventh birthday, 
among the Alban Hills, there was nothing to mark the oc- 
casion but a slight attack of fever, which kept him a few days 
in bed, but was cured by a few doses of quinine and the 
nursing of his two landladies, both of whom had husbands in 
prison for political offences. The book abounds with personal 
experiences of this confidential sort, and is conspicuously 
deficient, moreover, in the amusing stories which are generally 
the staple and excuse for books of the kind, and which, in one 
way or another, fall in the way of most of the world’s pilgrims. 
We were most entertained, on the whole, by an old lady miser 
and millionaire, who, thinking the artist’s terms high for a 
portrait of her son-in-law, “a diplomatist of rather generous 
proportions,” asked what he would charge for painting the 
head only, highly finished, and the rest in clouds. We fear 
that we must admit, however, that the proportions of the good 
stories in the book are hardly as generous as the diplomatist’s. 
The best and most descriptive writing to be found is in the 
pages which deal with Capri, that magic island which, in 
one degree or another, never fails to inspire the weakest 
of us. It would be, as Mr. Lehmann truly says, “ useless 
to dwell on the scenery,” which is the shortest and 
best way of disposing of it; but the accounts of the 
inhabitants and the models, and their English marriages, are 
not without some interest for those who like to recur in their 
fancy to Tiberius’s island, one of the present writer’s promi- 
‘nent memories being that in the middle of the picturesque 
'and roadless market-place of the little town, he was first 
confronted by this English legend in enormous letters— 
«Five o’Clock Tea.” The stories of Brinsley Norton and 
i Nannarella,” who became Mrs. Dr. Clerk, and proprietress 
lof the ‘ Quisisana,’ are as old tales retold; but always rather 
welcome. In dealing with his people, Mr. Lehmann comes as 
‘asual under the fascination of the footlights, and pleases us 
‘the most about Ristori. There isa good story of Thorwaldsen 
‘and some rather dreadful anecdotes of Royalty, home and 
foreign, whom Mr. Lehmann, consciously or unconsciously, 
\depicts in such selfish and autocratic colours as to rob us of 
lal envy of his close association with them. Their highnesses 
[are constantly in his pages, and always in the same unamiable 
hight, while every now and then he takes refuge in plain 
“Morning Post,” as when he describes a féte of Lumley’s, 
jat Hammersmith, by telling us that “The French, Russian, 
German, and Greek Ambassadors; Dickens, Thackeray, 
‘Scribe, Lady Morgan, Halévy, Benedict, Balfe, Mademoiselle 
‘Sontag (Countess Rossi), Frezzolini, Catherine Hayes, La- 
'plache, Boccardi, Belletti, Carlotta Grisi, Taglioni, Ferraris,” 
ae the few he knew or that were pointed out to him. Five 
hundred sat down to the breakfast, the centre-piece repre- 
'sented a ship in a storm, and Mr. Lehmann did not stay for 
‘the ball and supper. We cannot refrain from a little mild 
Iwonder why his book was written; but there is “no offence 
in’t,” even if there is nothing to add to our store of art- 
‘criticism. 





TWO BALLAD-BOOKS.* 
|Ta ESE are two excellent ballad-books. The first, that with an 
‘introduction by Mr. Lang, is a selection of a dozen ancient 
‘ballads. The second, a more comprehensive work, includes 
old and new, and contains a very large number of ballads. 
The special feature of Mr. Lang’s selection is that he has 
set side by side all the chief folk-lore and magical ballads 
'—the ballads of ghosts and elves and fairies, of magic and 
‘enchantment—and left out the fighting ballads on the one 
hand, and the domestic ballads on the other. The notion was 
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not a bad one; for although there are no ballads better, 
or indeed so good, as “Chevy Chase,” “Adam Bell,” and 
“ Kinmont Willie,” it is very interesting to see the magical 
poetry of the Border grouped together. It enables one to 
realise how large a place the magical element played in 
that magnificent school of poetry which once existed on 
the Border,—a school of poetry which, though but feebly 
represented in the existing pieces, is still immortal in 
the ballads of England and Scotland. Though we have 
lost much, we still retain a priceless possession in our 
native songs of war and mystery,—the authentic epic 
verse of the Anglo-Saxon race. We say Anglo-Saxon 
advisedly, for though many of our best ballads are Scotch, 
they are English Scotch, not Celtic Scotch. No doubt there 
are plenty of traces of Celtic, and may-be of Euskarian, 
admixture, but the basis—the web and woof of song—is 
“right English.” In Mr. Lang’s collection, one of the first 
ballads is that beautifal and mysterious poem, “The Wife 
of Usher’s Well.” The poetry of the shades is here at its 
highest and most thrilling point. When Odysseus visits the 
underworld and sees the dead Ajax, we are touched, no doubt; 
but who can compare the emotion of wonder and awe there 
excited with that evoked by the apparition of the wife’s 
three sons, called from out their “place” by the imperious 
impiety of their mother’s grief—a grief which knows no 
bounds, and will not be gainsaid—and against which even 
the gates of hell cannot prevail. The mother will force 
the whole world to feel the violence of her passion till her 
sons are given back to her :— 
“TI wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor fish be in the flood, 
Till my three sons come hame to me 
In earthly flesh and blood.” 
How soul-shaking are the lines which tell of the return of the 


three :— 
“Tt fell about the Martinmas, 
When nights are long and mirk, 
The carline wife’s three sons came hame, 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 


It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in ony sheugh; 
But at the gates o’ Paradise 

That birk grew fair enough.” 
We get in these two verses the fascination and charm of the 
ballad at its highest. But though it is easy enough to feel and 
note that charm, it is not easy to describe or to analyse it. 
What are the qualities which make the ballads take so high a 
place in literature? People sometimes talk as if it were 
their naturalness, their simplicity of motive and diction; buat 
this explanation will not hold good on examination. In the 
first place, the language is not either natural or simple to us, 
even if it was to the men who sat in the castle-hall and 
listened to Glasgerion and his fellows “ harping on the string.” 
The archaicisms give to us, at any rate, the effect of arti- 
ficiality. The language does not pierce our hearts, because 
it is the language of everyday life. Again, the elaborate 
rhetorical devices of the ballads are not simple. Refrains 
like “ Binnorie, oh Binnorie,” or “ Bowing down, bowing 
down,” are anything but simple. The motives, the images 
and the allusions again are not simple. The birch-tree 
growing at the gate of Paradise is not simple and natural. 
There is no artless unpremeditated strain in such lines as= 

** T’ll show you how the lilies grow 

On the banks of Italy ” :— 
the words of the demon-lover. The charm of the ballads is 
rather to be sought in the extraordinary mastery of their 
writers in the great literary artifice of elimination. The 
ballad minstrels are never afraid of plunging into the middle 
of their story or of cutting straight to the heart of the 
matter. They never weary with connecting bridges, but 
spring from crag tocrag. We are given the adjuration,—the 
curse of the wife of Usher’s Well, and instantly we read how 
“the carline wife’s three sons came hame.” Again, in the 
ballad of “ Little Musgrave,” the same verse tells how the page 
resolved to tell Lord Barnard of his wife’s faithlessness, and 
how he surmounted all obstacles to warn his master :— 
“My Lord Barnard shall know of this, 
Whether I sink or swim. 


An’ ever where the bridges were broke, 
He laid him down to swim.” 


Here, everything but the essentials of the tale are eliminated, 





and an incomparable effect of energy and directness is pro- 
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duced onthe mind. But it is hardly necessary to trouble about 
proving the point by quotations, for almost every ballad con- 
tains one or two instances of what we mean. We will, how- 
ever, partly because it is a ballad not to be found in ordinary 
collections, and partly because it shows this artifice of elimina- 
tion at its height, quote from Mr. Brimley Johnson’s Popular 
British Ballads “The Fire of Frendraught,” a very striking 
example of the more savage note to be found in the Border 
Minstrelsy. It would be impossible to tell of the burning of 
Lord John’s Castle, in a Border raid, led by the Lady 
Frennet, with more point and horror, and in fewer words :— 
“The reek it rose and the flame it flew 
And, oh, the fire augmented high, 


Until it came to Lord John’s chamber-window 
And to the bed where Lord John lay. 


‘Oh help me, help me, Lady Frennet ! 
I never ettled harm to thee, 

And if my father slew thy lord 
Forget the deed and rescue me,’ 

He looked east, he looked west, 
To see if any help was nigh ; 

At length his little page he saw, 
Who to his lord aloud did cry. 


‘Loup down, loup down, my master, dear ! 
What though the window’s dreigh and high ? 
T'll catch you in my arms twa, 
And never a foot from you I’ll flee.’ 


How can I loup, you little page, 
How can I leave this window high? 
Do you not see the blazing low 
And my twa legs burnt to my knee?’ ” 
One sees the whole scene in the intensity of its horror,—the 
castle walls and the flying flames and the appeal of the 
man, caught like a rat in a trap, to the woman who heads the 
revengers in the blood-feud; and then the “ wey white face,” 
as another ballad says, at the window high up in the tower and 
the despairing cry that help has come too late. There is not 
a word too little or too much. The utter silence of Lady 
Frennet is far more terrible than the wildest and most 
passionate shout of revengeful triumph. If not in this 
ballad, we know not where to find the quality of grimness in 
literature carried to the point of sublimity. 

In spite of the risk of being called fanciful, we must note 
that the ballads have also what is in physiology the com- 
plementary quality to elimination. Science teaches us that 
the organism only lives when the processes of elimination 
and assimilation coexist. May we not say that the ballads are 
so intensely living because in them we have assimilation as 
well as elimination? The ballads in some special way seem 
to have assimilated and preserved for us the lives of the men 
and women with whom they deal, and of the scenery to which 
they belong. They have absorbed it, as it were. They seldom 
consciously describe any place or act, but seem, as we have said, 
to have assimilated, and so to be able to give out the essence 
of whatever they deal with. Take, as an example, the fight 
between Child Vyet and Lord Ingram :— 

“Then up did start him Child Vyet, 

Shed by his yellow hair.” 

The ballad seems to have assimilated the fair-haired hero 
with his yellow locks falling over his eyebrows, blinding his 
eyes. In natural descriptions it is just the same. One touch 
calls up the whole scene, for the scenery seems somehow to 
have soaked into the ballad. Take the battle of Otterbourne, 
that dim fight in the misty autumn of the Border,— 

“It fell about the Lamas tide 

When the muir-men win their hay.” 

The spirit of the place is there. One recalls in an instant 
how on the moors summer delays so long that the bracken 
and rough grass is not ready to carry till winter is almost 
back again. The scenery has been assimilated by the song, 
and remains there. Take yet one more example—the fairy 
lover's boast,— 

‘I catch’d her on a misty night 

When summer was in prime.” 

Here indeed is the true summer night of the wet woods and 
lawns of the North which the fairies haunt. 

But we must leave the ballads and all that land of enchant- 
ment where the bridles of the Elfin knights ring in the mid- 
night. We will only say in conclusion that Mr. Johnson’s 
collection is an excellent one, and well suited to those who like, 
not a few selected ballads, but the whole cycle. Both his 
book and that which contains an introduction by Mr. Lang, 








are illustrated, but in neither case can we praise the illus- 
trations very highly. Those in Mr. Johnson’s book are, how- 
ever, the best, and are sometimes not ineffective. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


London Up to Date. By G. A. Sala. (Adam and Charles Black.) 
—Mr. Sala reminds us that thirty-seven years ago he wrote a book 
about London under the title of “Twice Round the Clock; or, 
The Hours of the Day and Night in London.” He goes on to 
remind us that a good many things have been changed since 
then; he himself among them; that he has had various fresh 
experiences, and does not care, being a little older, to repeat 
others. He proceeds, therefore, to write a new book. The plan 
is somewhat the same. We begin at 2 p.m. with a Levée at St. 
James’s Palace—presentation at Court is one of Mr. Sala’s new 
experiences—he gives us at 1 am. “The Morning Mammoth 
Newspaper Office,”—this, we take it, is not new. Whatever he 
writes about, wherever he takes us, he is the same genial, good- 
tempered, lively writer that we have known so long. May he live 
to write a third volume, when another thirty-seven years shall 
have again changed the face of London, and realised, it may be, 
some of the aspirations with which he concludes his preface. 

The Disagreeable Duke. By Elinor Davenport Adams. (G. Allen.) 
—This “ Christmas Whimsicality for Holiday Boys and Girls’ is 
a pleasant and entertaining little fancy. Some children want a 
Christmas-tree, and cannot find, even though they use most 
unlawful ways of seeking, anything but the inappropriate 
Wellingtonia, till some happy chance gives them what they 
want. That is about all the incident; but it makes an enter- 
taining story in Miss Davenport Adams’s hands. 

Cherton’s Work-People. By Alfred Colbeck. (J. Clarke and Co.} 
—Philip Cherton, of the firm of ‘“‘Cherton Brothers, Limited,” is 
convinced that the employers ought to help the employed. They 
are making great profits,—they are bound, he thinks, to make 
those who do so much to earn them, sharers in their prosperity. 
At first, he has all the partners but one against him, that one 
being the youngest sister (the profits must have been indeed 
enormous, for this youngest sister, not yet of age, comes forward 
with a cheque for £1,250). The story of how he wins his way, 
converting by degrees all his klndred to his way of thinking, 
makes an excellent story. Mr. Colbeck has it in his mind to 
advocate total abstinence, as well as an informal profit-sharing, 
and he does so in a more reasonable way than we commonly find 
in temperance literature. 

Engineers and their Triumphs. By F.M. Holmes. (Partridge 
and Co.)—Mr. Holmes’s book, written in a very pleasant and 
lively style, tells the story of great engineering achievements in 
four sections. These four are :—~‘ The Locomotive,” “The Steam- 
ship,” “ Bridge Building,” “Tunnel Making.” It is crowded, we 
need hardly say, from beginning to end with interesting facts. 


Samuel Rutherford and Some of his Correspondents, By 
Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)— 
This volume consists of lectures, and have something of the florid 
and ornate character which suits the pulpit or platform better 
than it suits the reading-table. However, they were doubtless 
worth preservation. Many doubtless will read them to whom 
the “‘ seraphic” “ Letters” themselves are unknown; and some, 
it may be, will study them to learn something more about 
the remarkable man with whom they deal. Dr. Whyte is not 
a through-thick-and-thin admirer of Rutherford. His second 
lecture is “ Samuel Rutherford and Some of his Extremes.” The 
letters introduce us to various notable men and women who had 
the privilege of being this great man’s correspondents. 

Romantic Professions, and other Papers. By W. P. James. 
(Mathews and Lane.)—The first paper is a highly entertaining 
complaint of the unconquerably prosaic character of some occupa- 
tions. The American girl, we are told, turns up her nose at the 
drygoodsman of her native land, and feeds her fancy with dreams 
of English Dukes. So we are led on to a discussion of what 
makes a man suitable for a hero. Why the soldier and not 
the lawyer? Why among lawyers the barrister and not the 
attorney? Why the miller and not the plumber? The school- 
master is commonplace, but not, as Mr. James remarks, if he has 
to teach such Western girls as Cressy. How is the poet to deal 
with the commonplace? Walt Whitman was not afraid. He 
sang of,— 

“Beef on the butcher’s stall, the slaughtez-house of the butcher, the butcher 
in his ki'ling-clothes, 

The pens of live pork, the killing hammer, the hog-ho.-k, 


The scalder’s tab, gutting, the cutler’s cleaver, the pa:ker’s maul, 
And the plente.us winter work of pork-packing.” 


If that is poetry—and there are English critics who are ready to 
swear that it is—the problem is solved. The next essay is mainly 
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a criticism of Flaubert’s “Madame Bovary.” It is highly in- 
genious; but we must part company with Mr. James here. “The 
Naming of Novels” is excellent; so is “Names in Novels,” 
though we think our critic is a little too hard on Trollope’s name 
of “Dr. Filgrave.” We do not see the meaning till we pro- 
nounce it. “The Great Work” is as good as any. We havea 
guilty consciousness of having recommended writers of good 
occasional verse to centre their energies on “A Great Work.” 
Happily, no one seems to have tried it. 


The Evolution of Woman. By Eliza Burt Gamble. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Miss Gamble tells us that twelve years ago 
she had come to the conclusion that “the female organisation is 
in no wise inferior to the male.” This was satisfactory for the 
time, but a chance study of Darwin’s “ Descent of Man” led her 
further on. “The female among all the orders of life, man 
included, represents a higher stage of development than man.” 
Tke theologian and metaphysician might be satisfied to hold 
that “God made man first.” But in this, as in other matters, 
they “didn’t know everything down in Judee.” Miss Gamble 
is superior to foolish Hebrew superstitions. But what she had to 
skow is, so to speak, how things went wrong. As a matter of fact, 
man is stronger than woman. How did this come about? That 
she endeavours to explain. Will it be set right? And how? 
Put very briefly, by altruism overcoming egoism. We have not 
space to summarise, much less to criticise, Miss Gamble’s argu- 
ment. Let it suffice to say that, in respect of courage at least, 
she must be the equal, if not the superior, of any male creature 
living. 

Hygiene. By J. Lane Notter, M.A.,and R. H. Firth. (Longmans.) 
—‘ We have endeavoured,” say the authors in their preface, “ to 
consider the general laws of health, the causes of disease and 
the means of combating them, in the simplest language, and by 
divesting them, where possible, of scientific technicalities, to 
make clear, even to non-scientific readers, those great natural 
laws and processes upon which our healthy life so much depends.” 
“ Hygiene,” as Messrs. Notter and Firth point out, is a very wide 
subject; to be treated adequately, it requires much scientific 
knowledge. So much will be seen from a bare enumeration of 
the main topics here handled,—Air, Water, Food, Soils, Sites and 
Buildings, Removal of Refuse and Excreta, Personal Hygiene, 
Infection and Disinfection, Parasites, Climate and Weather, Vital 
Statistics.——One of these points is treated with fullness in The 
Sanitary Arrangement of Dwelling-Houses, by A. J. Wallis-Taylor, 
C.E. (Crosby Lockwood and Son). An appendix gives the Public 
Hialth Acts of 1875 and 1891, and other useful matter, 


The Christmas Hirelings. By M. E. Braddon. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—‘‘I had long wished,” says Miss Braddon 
in her preface, “ to write a story about children which should be 
interesting to childish readers, and yet not without interest for 
grown-up readers.” The story before us seems suitable for 
grown-ups, who indeed will be sure to like it, rather than for 
children. The latter will hardly care for the family history of 
the Penlyons, though they may appreciate the apparent moral 
that girls may prosper better if they learn but little. It is a 
little doubtful, we fancy, whether children care very much to 
read about children. Their own ambition is to be grown up. How- 
ever this may be, The Christmas Hirelings is a clever and original 
story. The illustrations are curiously unequal. Some are very 
picasing, some very much the contrary. 


Sir Thomas Munro. By John Bradshaw, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) —Few people, not specially acquainted with the subject, 
would give the name of Munro if asked for a list of “ Rulers of 
India.” In Madras, however, though he died nearly seventy 
years ago, it is well known. And it is probable that his work, if 
judged by the standard of utility and permanence, might well 
compare with many lofty reputations. ‘‘ The highest compliment 
they [the natives of Madras] can pay to a civilian is to compare 
him to Munro.” Boys are still called by his name,—“ Munre- 
lappa.” He has even reached the honours of apotheosis in the 
term, “ Mandava Rishi,”’—i.e., “ Munro deified.” The sub-title of 
this biography, “The British Settlement of the Madras Presi- 
dency,” gives the reason. Munro was a soldier as well as a 
civilian, Arthur Wellesley wrote him a graphic account of his 
tactics at Assaye. “ You are,” he said, “a judge of a military 
operation, and I am desirous of having your opinion on my side.” 
He was, indeed, a candid as well as an able critic. For instance, 
the wrote to Sir John Malcolm after the battle at Mehidpur: “I 
do not understand why you did not instantly follow up the victory 
instead of halting four days to sing ‘Te Deum,’ and to write to 
your grandmother and aunts how good and gracious Providence 
had been.” But his great and durable work was done as an 
Administrator. To this the greater part of his forty-seven years 
of service was devoted; he was diligently performing it when he 
died, in his sixty-seventh year. 





The Bell-ringer of Angel’s, &c. By Bret Harte. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Here we have seven short stories. They will scarcely 
add to the author’s reputation. There is a certain humour in the 
title of the first. A ‘bell-ringer” in the dialect of the Wect 
seems to be the marksman who invariably hits the bull’s-eye of a 
target, such a shot being indicated by the ringing of a bell. The 
story itself is exaggerated and unwholesome. “ Johany Boy” is 
a picture of an American child, and has a certain interest. 
“Young Robin Gray” is a pleasant story. Would that the others 
had been like it! “ The Sheriff of Siskyon ” is a tragic tale of a 
Western desperado. “A Rose of Glenbogie” would have served, 
writ large, for a society novel of the worst sort. “The Home- 
Coming of Jim Wilkes” is a not very intelligible extravaganza. 
“Chu Chu” is, on the whole, the most humorous of the seven. 


Opere di Dante Alighieri. Nuovamente Rivedute nel Testo da 
Dr. E. Moore. (Clarendon Press.)—This complete edition of 
Dante’s works, both prose and verse, is a convenient and well- 
printed volume of 490 pages. Of these, 153 are occupied by the 
“ Divina Commedia,” 28 by the ‘ Canzoniere,” 6 by the “‘ Ecloghe 
Latine,” and 10 by the Penitential Psalms and the Profession of 
Faith. The prose works, including the “ Vita Nuova,” with its 
sonnets, are divided not quite equally between the Italian and 
the Latin. A very full index, “Compilato da Paget Toynbee, 
M.A,” completes the volume. 
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ties. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on MAROH 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1895, for 

S1X OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 RE annum, two of £50 per annum, 

two of £30 per annom each, tenable st the School. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1895, 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£10—£20) 
on April 8ch, 9th, and 10th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Dauton, 

M.A.—Thero will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15. Examination in London and at 

Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 

annum, Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory Schoo), 

there are VACANCIES in the School House, Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13, Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to O. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 


RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Madlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, ‘* Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for Sao and Accom- 
plishmenta, vo healthy town, beautifully situated. School of Art and 
Academy, Excellent piano and violin masters, aang home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The! Hon. Mrs. TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER. —A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
ained at the Pablic Schools, including four at Charterhouse, The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds jn a high and healthy situation away from the town, Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42, References to the Dean of Peterborongh 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


LOUCESTER UNITED ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
GIRLS LOWER SCHOOL. 

Wanted, HEAD-MISTRESS, salary £80 per annum, with capitation-fee «f £2 
per annum; present number of pupils over 200; preference will be given to a lady 
not over 35, being a Graduate, or of Graduate rank, and having had considerable 
experience in Teaching and School management. 

Applications with recent testimonials to be sent ia 4 March 9th. 

Further particulars on application to THOMAS H. WASHBOURN, Esgq., Clerk 
to the Governors, Gloucester. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 
BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. 
vs fer, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.—Address, PIXHOLME, 























ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL Hou for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 8 I 
a for Universit; ¥ Examinations. Thorough conversational Frenc 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


i 279.8 Cc O LL E @ E. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and emp ag in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTE 


and 








EAD-MISTRESS WANTED for ENDOWED SCHOOL 
at GREENWICH. 

The GOVERNORS of ROAN’S CHARITY pro ose to APPOINT a HEAD- 
MISTRESS for their Second Grade and Technical School, established about 17 
years ago, for 320 girls, and now full. Fixed stipend £100, with 25s, a year 
ea fee, but no residence. Duties to begin nezt September, Age not to 
excee 

Applications, stating degree (if any), qualifications, and experience, with cop‘ct 
of testimonials (not exceeding three), must be sent here by March 16th, next, 

Roan Girls’ School, JOHN BATCHELOR, 

evonshire Gr ich Clerk to the Charity. 

February llth, 1895. 


EAD-MISTRESS WANTED for GIRLS’ HIGH 

SCHOOL.—Salary, £200 and capitation fees, Duties begin after Kas'er. 

—For full information send stamped addressed envelope to SECRETARY, 

a Schools Company (Limited), Ohurch House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
ndon, 


—o HALL, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION. 
REAL ICE SKATING. Ice always in Perfect Condition. 
Daily, 9.30 to 1, 3s.; 3 to 6, 58.3 8 to 11.30, 3s, 
Excellent Orchestra. — First-Class Restaurant. — Open all Day. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICOADILLY. 
LEOTURE, TO-MORROW (Sanday) MORNING, February 17th, at 11.15: 


n 
“The Corruption in the Church before the Refermation.” 























Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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February 23, 1895.] 


and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 
plected. Seniors under 15, juniors under 14 on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

. for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium. Only a 

Limited Number received. Pros: us on application to Miss 8.OARR. The 

Sohows 1 recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxfor 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 

FREE HOSPITAL.—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, lish and 

Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &c. School Scholarships, £30; 

Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 10:.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &c.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 


PRR Ota Os SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 











ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 


Founded 1551.—Forty minntes’ ron from London. Handsome new 

\ buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 

mnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 

present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion tothe HEAD-MASTER, 


LENALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (£60 to £30) on MAROH 26th and 27th. Examination arranged 
elsewhere for distant Candidates. TWO SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS offered 
to Candidates intending to enter the Army through the Army Olasses.—Apply, 
Rey. the WARDEN. 


HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE OFFER 
the following SOHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION :— 

In the Cambridge Higher Local Examination in June, 1895, One Scholarship 
of £5( a year, tenable for three years ; Three Scholarships of £50 a year, tenable 
for two or fur three years; also one or more of £35. In the Oambridge Senior 
Local Examination in December, 1895, One Scholarship of £35. These Scholar- 
ships of £35 will, under certain conditions, be continued. In a Classical 
Examination, to be he'd at Newnham College, in March, 1896, One Scholarship 
of £50 a year, tenable for threa years.—Further information about these and 
other Scholarships will be given by Miss GLADSTONE, Newnham College. 

The Goldsmiths’ Cowpniny offer for success in the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination, to be held in June, 1895, a Scholarship of £50 a year, tenable for 
three years at Newnham Colle-ze, to a candidate whose means are inadequate to 
pay the cost of residence at the College.~Candidates must send their names, 
together with a statement of circumstances, to Dr. KEYNES, Syndicate 
Buildings, Cambridge. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

29th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, The Oollege, Cheltenham. 














ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 

To jaa information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


URHAM SCHOOL. — Three SENIOR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS of £40 a year, and three or more JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£25 a year, will be awarded after an examination in classics and mathematics 

deginning JUNE 19th. Seniors under 16; juniors under 14, For full informa. 
tion, apply to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham, 








Lae —High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
professors in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
F SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
4traduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
i1 the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
fiome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Plaee, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 





pers ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS £20,000,000 


ov oe eee oe 





BoOks. — BATOB ARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-8ooks, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash documents. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

ei P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





[) PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10:. per 109, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANOHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 


241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE DEAN OF SALISBURY. 


By the Very Rev. G. D. BOYLE, Dean of Salisbury. 
With Photogravure Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 163, 
The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The Dean of Salisbury has long had the ee 


tion of being the best company in the world. Probably no more interesting Kk 
of the kind has appeared since Mozley’s ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel.’ 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. A Reminiscence. 


By AtrREeD Mityer, O.B., Author of “England in Egypt.” Orown 8v- 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
DEGENERATION. 


By MAX NORDAU,. 
English Edition. Demy 8vo, 560 pp., 17s. net. 


A STREET IN SUBURBIA. 
By EDWIN W. PUGH. 


Being Vol. VI. of ‘The Pioneer Series.” Post 8vo, cloth, 3s, net; postage, 44d. 
Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the OOLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpow. Oode, Umicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——.————_ 
Ovursrpz Pacz, TWELVE GuINEzas, 








P; 210 10 0| Narrow Column sesssccssrsessrree £310 0 

Half-Page sosssesecscsssseseeoene «8 5 O} Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page sccossseeresreeree 212 6] Quarter-Colamn .rsssesece O17 6 
CoMPANIEs. 


Outside Page sresscrseccsessvee £14 14 O| Inside Page csesssseserseseessseees S12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 





Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— nkers, . 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


AFTER FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; 


Or, Life and Work in a Punjaub District. By Anne O. Wixson, Author of 
** Life of Savonarola,” “Forty Scenes from English History,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“‘ A pleasant and lively sketch of daily life in an outlying Indian station in the 
Punjaub, to which are added chapters cerived from authentic sources, public and 
private, on the English system of administration and on education in India as 
viewcd from an English and from a native point of view.”—Times, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: 


Narrative of a Bicycle Journey. By Hueu Catiay, M.A. With 30 Illustrations. 

“‘Mr. Hugh Callan has written a narrative of really interesting travel, in 

which he gives glimpses of Eastern life such as can only be conveyed by one 
who has penetrated to the remotest parts.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST. 


By Joun Forsyt#. Containing Extavesting Lomens on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Elocution, Gesture, &c. With New R<citat.ons, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF ANA- 


TOMY. For Junior Medical Students and for Nurses in Training. By 
Henry Epwarp Cuiakk, M.R.C.S., Cditor of Wi'son’s ‘‘ Anatomist’s Vade- 
Mecum,” &c. With numerous Illustratiuns, 


Part I., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 


With numerous Examples and Exercises. By A. E. Larne, M A., Head- 
Master of Stafford Grammar School, formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge; Editor of “Layng’s Euclid.”” In 2 Parts. Part L, 
now ready, The Exercises, separately, 1s, 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Literary, Scientific, ag ey and Pronouncing. By JouN OGILVIE, 
LL.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited 
by OuaRLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D,, Editor of the New Edition of “The 
Imperial Dictionary.” With Extensive and Useful Appendices. Illustrated 
by nearly 800 Wood Engravings. Large fcap. 4to, 872 pages, cloth, red 
edges, 7s. 6d.; half-Persian, 10s, 6d.; half-morocco, 12s, 6d, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
A YEAR of SPORT and NATURAL HIS. 


TORY: Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Talcon and Fishing, i 
Chapters on Birds of Prey, the Nidification of Birds, and the Bapitg 3 
British Wild Birds and Animals, Edited by Oswatp Crawrurp, With 
numerous Iilustrations by Frank Feller, Cecil Aldin, A, T, Elwes, Stanley 
Berkeley, G. FE. Lodge, &c. Demy 4to, 21s, net. [This day, 


A. E. T. WATSON. 
SKETCHES in the HUNTING FIELD. 


By A. E. T. Watson. A New Edition, with numerous III i 
John Sturgess. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. ‘ a. d 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. 


W. H. Hupson, OM.Z,8. A New and Oheaper Edition, with Illustrations 2, 
J. Smit, Demy 8vo, 88. [Neat week, 


EDWIN GOADBY. 
The GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. 
By Epwin Goapsy, Demy 8vo, ls, [Neat week, 
V. MARMERY. 


The PROGRESS of SCIENCE: Its Origin, 


Course, Promoters, and Results. By V. MarmMeRy. With an Introduction 
by Samurt Laine, Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. [ Ready. 


PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 


The HISTORY of ART in PRIMITIVE 


GREECE (Mycenian). By Grorces Perrot and CHARLES CuIPIEz. 
With 553 Illustrations, 2 vols, imperial 8vo, 42s, 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of R. L. STEVENSON. 


In a few days, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA, 


By MARIE FRASER. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 158. Tobacco—Tins, 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning 


{ ) - 2a, 6d., 58., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
urning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for 
28, 6d., 58, and 10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 


will be found equal to wine us 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


burning, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Catalogues post-free. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by thosmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 


and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 368,, 42s, per 
dozen. 


Sa 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. , 1878, 1880, 1884, 11 
Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present whol Fy. in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 

887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 





BRAND & CO.’S 
MEAT JUICE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


LL ACOIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY 


North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and ess, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For thesesymptoms, use 





LIABILITY, 


Prepared from the Finest Selected 
English Meat. 


LANCET, January 7th, 1893, 


“This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef......According to our 
analysis, the valuable principles of the meat have 
not only been preserved intact, but the fresh, agree- 
able, and natural flavour of beef has also been 
retained.” 


To be had of all Chemists, or direct of 


BRAND & CO., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 





THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d, and tins, 1s, 1}d.; labelled 
Ms J —s EPPS & 00., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon,” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French aon, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVI and CO., 
Limited, Royal irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


THE EVIL EYE. 


An Account of this Ancient and Widespread Superstition. 


By FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTHY. 
[Now ready, 





With Map and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 
1623—1687. 


One of the First Fellows of the Royal Society ; 
Sometime Secretary to Henry Cromwell ; 
Maker and Author of the “ Down Survey” of Ireland. 


Derivep FRoM Private Documents Hituerto UNPUBLISHED. 


By Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 
[Now ready. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE HIDDEN PLACE. 


AClue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources. 


By W. MARSHAM ADAMS, 
Author of “The Drama of Empire,” &., sometime Fellow of New Coll., Oxford. 
[Now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW READY. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH. 


This Number opens with an article on Fox-Hunting in the 
United States, by CASPAR W. WHITNEY, Author of “A 
Sporting Pilgrimage,” with Illustrations by Frederic Remington, 
W. S. Vanderbilt Allen, C. D. Graves, and from Photographs. 
C. D. Gibson also contributes a Frontispiece Illustration of “ The 
Hunt Ball.” 

The Trial-Trip of a Cruiser, by WILLIAM FLOYD 
SICARD, with Illustrations by Carlton T. Chapman, describes 
the test which a great modern war-vessel undergoes at the hands 
of its builders. 

The Industrial Region of Northern Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia is popularly treated by JULIAN 
RALPH in a profusely illustrated article which deals not only 
with the commercial and manufacturing aspects of the newer 
Southern cities, but with the picturesque region in which they 
are situated. 


ROYAL CORTISSOZ, ina plea for An American Academy 
at Rome, questions the final authority of France in Art, and 
advocates the training of painters of all schools amid Italian 
traditions. 

LAURENCE HUTTON, in The Literary Landmarks of 
Jerusalom, depicts the features of the modern city most in- 
teresting in their associations with Hebrew Scripture. For this 
paper Frank V. Du Mond has prepared a series of striking illus- 
trations from material which he was sent to Jerusalem to gather 
for HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

An interesting feature is a popular article on Heredity, by 
ST. GEORGE MIVART, the well-known writer on scientific 
subjects. 

The Fiction of the Number is notable. Besides the fourth 
instalment of THOMAS HARDY’S Hearts Insurgent, and 
the concluding Chapters of RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S 
The Princess Aline, there are Four Complete Stories. 


The Number also contains illustrated Poems by MINNA C. 
SMITH and W. D. HOWELLS, and the usual Editorial Depart- 
ments. —— 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & Co., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


ent 





Ren kin Ln" 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
MEMOIRS TO SERVE FOR 


The HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. From 


1802 to 1815. By His Private Secretary, Baron CLaupE 
Francois p—E Ménrvat. The work completed by the addi- 
tion of hitherto Unpublished Documents. Translated and 
fully Annotated by Rosert H. Suerarp. In 8 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth gilt (about 1,400 pp.), with Autograph Letters and 
Photogravure Portraits, 7s. 6d. per Volume. 
The TIMES, in a review of nearly eight columns, speaks of the work as being 
both valuable and important, and extremely interesting. 
The DAILY NEWS is of opinion that students and historians who wish to 
form a trustworthy estimate of Napoleon cannot afford to neglect this t 
by one of his most intimate associates. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says that the interest is sustained to the very last 
pages and must be acknowledge to be little less than absorbing, cnenet, 
ext wee: 





A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, 


INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. By 


F. F. Montrésor. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

WORLD erays:—“*A remarkable work of fiction, admirably conceived and 
sustained ...a wonderful book.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ This exceptionally noble and stirring book.” 

NEW AGE says :—‘ A remarkably strong novel, I often i thought of George 
Eliot in Le bh book, which I advise everyone a. read.” 

GLAS ERALD says :—*‘‘ A remarkable and powerful book ; one of the 
most interesting novels that one has seen for some time.’ 

MANCHESTER COURIER says :—*‘ Mr. Montresor’s next book will be eagerly 
awaited by all those who make the acquaintance of his first, for a more strikingly 
original or a stronger novel has not appeared for some time.” 


*,* The first Edition having been immediately exhausted, a SECOND 
EDI TION is Now Ready. a® 


NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF “I FORBID THE BANNS.” 


The SECRET of the COURT. A Romance 
of Life and Death. By Franxrort Movrg. In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with 17 Full-page and other Illustrations by G. H. 
Edwards, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW ‘ANONYMOUS. NOVEL, 


PASSION’S “PUPPETS. In crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 6s. 
WORLD says :—“ The psychological study of man is octting © in with intensest 
new vigour. Read ‘ Passion’s Puppets,’ it is well worth r 


A CHEAP EDITION OF FRANKFORT MOORE’S scoogssrU “sig” 


ONE FAIR DAUGHTER: her Story. In 


cloth gilt, 6s. [Neat week. 


The MYSTERIES “of. “MARSEILLES. A 


Novel. Translated by Epwarp Vizreretty. With New 
Portrait of M. Zola. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Next week. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NOVBL. 


A RISING STAR. A Story of the Stage. 
In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Neat week. 


A NEW THREE. dpe at hy NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
OUSIN CINDERELLA.” 


LORD GOLTHO. An Apostle of Whiteness. 
By Mrs. — Kina. (Immediately. 
PHONSE DAUDET’S MASTERPIECE, 
FROMONT JUNIOR and RISLER SEN IOR. 
Translated by Epwarp VIZETELLY. With 88 Wood 
Ergravings by Fromont and Hamel, from Original Drawings 
by George Roux. In large crown 8vo, artistic binding, 6s. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF B. L. FARJEON’S NEW NOVEL, 


AARON the JEW. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


GLOBE s mess :—Aaron is a most engaging figure. Nothing loftier, purer, 
sweeter, can imagined than the beautiful tie which unites him to his gentle, 
true-hearted Rachel.’ 


The UNKNOWN LIFE of CHRIST. By 


Nicuotas Norovitcu. Translated by V. Crispr. With 
Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 5s. [Next week, 


CHEAP EDITION. 


MIDDLE TEMPLE TABLE TALK. With 
Some Talk about the Table itself. By W. G. Tuorps, F.S.A. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Photogravure Portraits, 6s. 


ACADEMY says:—“ Mr. Thorpe is not only a narrator of the good thinzs 
of other people, : is a humourist himself. A b.ok which no one can find to» 
long. Dip into thistable ta k when you will, and you will find something amusing, 
something interesting.” 


A FOURTH AND CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. OLIPHANT’S 


A HOUSE in BLOOMSBURY. In hand- 


some cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., forming a new volume of 


HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 


In uniform crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


The CUCKOO in the NEST. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. By W. Clark Russell. 

A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. By Ada Cambridge. 

The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Olive Schreiner. 
The HERMITAGE of LANGDALE. By Mrs. Alexander. 


*,.* Nearly One Hundred Thousand Copies of these Novels have been seld. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Offlee, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





. London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Rew. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





CANCELLED BONDS. By 


Hewry Cresswe tt, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” *‘ A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols. 


DALEFOLK. By Alice Rea. 


3 vols, 


TANDEM. By W. B. 


Wooneate, Author of “0. V. H.,” ‘‘ Ensemble,’’ 
** Boating” (Badminton Library). 2 vols. 


KITTY HOLDEN. By 


ADELINE SerGeant, Author of “Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c, 3 vols, 


A BOOTLESS BENE. By 


M. E. Le Cierc, Author of “ Mistress Beatrice 
Cope,” ** A Rainbow at Night,” &. 2 vols. 


A MAID OF THE WEST. 


By Mrs. GRANGE. 2 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





a February 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 141, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH, containing “THe Sowers,” 
by Henry Seton Merriman, Chaps. 7-9; ‘‘ THE 
Ripe To YorkE;” “ CoLLEcTING ANCESTORS; ” 
“Tiza’s Lout;” “THE HIBERNIAN HIBER- 
waTInG;”’.““Two Famity Histories ;” “ Home 
To THEE ;” “Jonn Gavin’s ACCIDENT: a Rustic 
Idyll” ;  Poncn’s Prorotrrpes ;”’ and “ A FaTaL 
RESERVATION,” by R. O. Prowse, Book IV.— 
continued. Book V. Ohaps, 1-2, 

Wondon : Smrtu, ELpeEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


USE 
pila’ % 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


“* There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.”—Medical Annual, 1893. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








hi st 
5,000 Bonus would not be thought 


too large an amount to pay for the blessing of 
health by many wretched sufferers who by day and 
night are tortured with the racking pains peculiar to 
cout and rheumatism. Relief, however, can b2 pro- 
cured at a much less cost by the aid of Holloway’s 
P.lls and Ointment. The former are of so purifying 
a nature, that a few doses taken in time are an 
ffectual preventive against an attack of either. Tho 
Ointment should be thoroughly rubbed into the 
parts affected at least twice a day after they have 
teen sufficiently fomented with warm water, which 
opens the pores and facilitates the introduction of 
the Ointment to the glands. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


One Shilling monthlv. 
Now Edited by W. E. HENLEY, 
MARCH No. now ready. 
The most readable of the Monthlies, 
ConTENTS. 
KENNETH GRAHAME. 
— WILEINSON. 





In Arcady, 
The Passing of England. 
Lord Randolph Charchill. 


© F. Keany. India: Impressions, 8-11, 
PR, VERLAINE, une Femme. 
A. OLERK. In Praise ot Convention. 


*Gustus Frederick. 

The Poetry of the Prison. 
Politics in Newfoundland. 
Mr. Balfour’s Philosophy. 
The Cycle, 

The Complete Husband. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. Two Thieves, 
H. G. "WELLS, The Time Machine, 7-8. 
London: Witt1Am HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
art of the United yearly, terly. 
Kingdom... .. .. «. &1 86,..0143..0732 

{Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 


©. E. Rarmmonp. 
GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
A. R. WHITEWAY. 
G. W. STEVENS. 

J. K. Srariry. 
ALEXANDER Scort, 





Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
oS Se nen 


1106,..0153...078 





GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO.’S 


LS T. 


An Original and Striking Story, of Exceptional 
lnterest. 


MY LOST MANUSCRIPT: the 


Romance of a School. By Macere Symrneron, 
Author of ‘‘ Working to Win,” “Trixy,” &c. 
With Etched Title and Frontispiece, large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

** A powerful, origina), and most interesting story. 
*My Lost Manuscript,’ in marked contrast to many 
nove's of our day, leaves a decidedly sweet taste upon 
the mental palate.”’"—Church Bells. 


OTHER WORKS IN THE SAME SERIES: 
MR. GORDON BROWNE’S FAIRY TALES, 
From Grimm. Containing over 150 Illustra. 
tions, Initials, and Decorative Designs. Intro- 
duction by 8. Banine-GouLp, M.A. A high- 
class gift-book, produced in the very best 
style. “Altogether de'izbtful.” — Saturday 
Review. “ Simply inimitable.’—Queen. Large 





crown 8vo ... ee: ea he we 63, 
ETHNSE. By Mrs. E. M. Fiery. Ftched Title 
and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 8rd Edition ... 6s, 


SOCIAL AIMS. By the Earl and Countess of 
Meatxu. Orown 8vo ioe Kes wae vee 63, 

EVE’S PARADISE. By Mrs. Bray, Author of 
“A Troublesome ‘Trio,” &. With Etched 
Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo__.... we 63, 


8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


ON the ART of WRITING FICTION. 
df 


W. EH. Norris, 8S. Barina-Goutp, L. B. 
WALFORD, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, L. T. MEADE, 
Professor Doveias, Mrs, Macquorp, &. 

“With such writers lack of interest would be 
almost impossible.”—Academy. 

**A charming little book to look at, delightful to 
read, and with much wisdom and good advice sand- 
wiched between its covers.”—Church Bells. 


AT ALL LIBRARIE®, 


LIFE of ANGELINA MARGARET 


HOARE. By her Sisters and Mrs. WaLTEerR M. 
Hoare. With Portrait and Illustrations, Intro- 
dnetion by the Rev. H. WHITEHEAD, Principal of 
Bishop’s College, Oalcutta. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 5s, 
NOW READY. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES on 
CHURCH TEMPERANCE SUBJEOTS. By the 
Rev. H. J. Ertison, M.A., Ohaplain-in-Ordinary 
to the Queen, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 53. 


“The general idea of the series is excellent.’’— 
Guardian. 
“The scheme excites our interest.”— Saturday 
Review, 
THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME NOW READY. 
Each Volume is comp’ete in itself. 


FRANCE. By the Rev. R. Travers 


SmirH, D.D., Canon of S'. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boirds, 6s, 

“We cordially recommend this history to studeuts 
of a fascinating and too much neglected subject, 
which may become any day one of practical import.” 
—Church Times, 


A HANDBOOK to the PSALMS 
(Piayer-book Version). By the Rev. Epwarp 
M. Hoimes, LL.B., Author of ‘‘ The Catechist’s 
Manual,” &. Preface by the Right Rev. 
Wituiam Stosss, Bishop of Oxford, Cloth 
boards, red edges, 53. 


NOW READY, paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PARISH PROBLEMS: a Word with 
Everybody about the Parish Councils Act. By 
Laily BakER. 

“ A pleasant little volume of village chat on the 
working of Parish Councils...... We can recommend 
this little volume, the law of which, given in foot- 
notes, is accurate,”—Athenzum. 


Paper, Is.; cloth, Js. 6d. THIRD EDITION, 


The NEW FLOREAT: a Letter to 


an Eton Boy on the Social Question. By the 
Rev, the Hon. James ADDERLEY, M.A., Author 
of “‘ Stephen Remarx,” &. 

“Tf every public schoolboy could be induced to read 
‘The New Floreat’ on leaving school, the effect for 
good on English society life would be incalculable.” 
—Church Times, 


Paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. SECOND EDITION. 


DAUGHTERS WHO HAVE NOT 


KRKVULTED. By CuristaBEL COLERIDGE, 
“*No tall-talk, no cant...... Kindly, sensible, and 
sympathetic.”—World, 


A YOUNG WIFE’S ORDEAL. By 


JOHANNA VAN WoupE. A New Work by a Popu- 
lar Dutch Writer, the Editor of one of the Lead- 
ing Magazines for Girls and Young Women. 
This story, which has already achieved great 
success in Holland, is a truthful picture of Dutch 
home-life, and is characterised by a pure tone of 
moral feeling. Large crown 8vo, extra cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


AFEASTofSTORIES from FOREIGN 


LANDS. By James F Coss, Author of “ Martin 
the Skipper,” “he Watchers on the Longships,” 
&c. Iliustrated by Frank Felier. Crown 8vo, 
extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 

GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 
3 PATERNOSTE BUILDING3, LONDON, E.C. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


OonTENTS FoR MAROH, 1895, 


1. THe CREMATION OF CoLOoNEL OALVERLEY. 
2. Some RECOLLEcTIONS or RoseRT LovIS STEvey. 
SON, 
% i OnE wHO Bips ME Srvc. 
. LETTERS OF Epwarp FITZGERALD 
KemBLE, 1871-1883. *), Janue 
5. EpHrsus AND THE TEMPLE OF Diana, 
6. Honnis: A StubY OF IRISH PEASANT LiFE, 
7. AN EnGuisH Girt In INDIA ONE Hunprep 
Years AGo. 
8. THE WALLFLOWER. 
ae A Dovuster’s Diary. 
. AMONG THE SNOW MOUNTAINS OF THE Ty: 
- _— oe AND VIRTUOSOS, — 
. HEernricH Horrmawn’s History. Ohaps, 
13, A Oarro ScanpaL, Oh 101. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


NOW READY. 


The MERMAID: a Love- 


Tale. By L. Dovgatt, Author of “B 
All,” &. In‘ vol. crown 8vo, 68. rr 


NOW READY. 


The MODEL of CHRISTIAN 


GAY: a Study of Certain Phases of Life in 
California, By Horack ANNESLEY Vacuet, 
In 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


A PARSON at BAY. By 


Harowp Vatuines, Author of “The Transgres- 
sion of Terence Clancy,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 


0, 6s. 
NOW READY. 


The INTENDED. By H. de 


VERE Sracpoote. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. Twenty-fourth 
—— Sa 6 Illustrations by Du Maurier. 


THROWN TOGETHER. Twentieth 


Thous+nd, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEAFORTH. Ninth Thousand, with 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRANSFORMED. Fourth Thousand, 


crown 8vo, 5s. 


The BLUE VEIL, and other Stories 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





1895. 
UNDER the SANOTION of the COMMITTEE of 
the STOCK EXCHANGE, 

NOW READY—Nearly 2,000 pages, £2 2s. 


URDETT’S OFFICIAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. For 1895. 
CONCERNING ALL OLASSES of BRITISH, 
COLONIAL, AMERIOAN, and FOREIGN 
_SECURITiES. 

Special Ohapters on the Loypon WaTER Com- 
PANIES, NATIONAL DEBTS OF THE WORLD, LIGHT 
RatLways, CoLONIAL, INDIAN, MUNICIPAL, and 
County FINAnce, 

By HENRY OC. BURDETT, Secretary, 
Share and Loan Department, 





“ This well-known and invaluable work......is now 
quite indispensable to all Banking and Financial 
ins‘itations, stock-brokers and others.”—Times, 

** No book can compare with this in extent, variety, 
and reliability of information relative to matters of 
iraperial and local finance, and to national and inter- 
national securities.”’—Glasgow Herald. c 

“The standard work of reference in this depart- 
ment,.”—Athenzwm, 


London : 
Sporriswoone and Co., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.0. 


Now ready. Only 200 Copies printed. 


i ee MEMORIALS of the FAMILY 

of DANVERS of DAUNTSEY and OOL- 
WORTH. By F. N. Macnamara, M.D. ‘This 
interesting Story of a Wiltshire and Northampton- 
shire Family covers the period from the Conquest to 
the close of tha 18th Centary ; it is based on orizinal 
records and Illust ated, Price 25: 

London: 

Harpy and Paar, 21 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO0’8 NEW BOOKS. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A 


R. . By Captain Marryat. Illustrated by Henry M. 
] eAL With Tha introduction by Davip Hannay. Crown 
8v0, 38. [Illustrated Standard Novels. 


SELECT CHAPTERS AND 
PASSAGES from the WEALTH of NATIONS.of ADAM 
SMITH, 1776. Globe 8vo, 3s. net. [Economie Classics. 








THE FIRST SIX CHAPTERS OF 
the PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY and TAXA- 
TION of DAVID RICARDO, 1817. Globe 8vo, 3s. net. 

; [Economic Classics. 


WRITINGS of THOREAU. Edited by H.S. Satr. Globe 
8v0, 58. [Eversley Series. 
‘ER GAZETTE,—*A careful and typical selection from the 
BB! cong: x Hermit of Walden, by one eminently fitted for the tack. Mr. 
Salt also contributes an interes’ ing introduction, and there is, as a frontispiece, 
an excellent portrait of ‘Thoreau.: The volume forms one of the attractive 
‘Eversley 

















“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS ” SERIES IN MACMILLAN’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY LIBRARY. Vol. III. 


BYRON. By Professor Nichol. — 
“SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps—KEATS. By Srpney 
Cotvin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHRONICLES OF FROIS- 
SART. Translated by JoHn Bovurcurer (Lord Berners). 
Edited and reduced into One Volume by G. C. Macaunay, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
8s, 6d, [The Globe Library. 


THE AIMS’ “OF LITERARY 
STUDY. By Hiram Coxson, LL.D., Professor .of English 
, Literature‘in the Cornell University. Pot 8yo, 3s. 


KING ‘ARTHUR. A Drama in a 


APrologue and Four Acts. ~By J. Comyns Carr. 8vo (paper), 
1g. nets (cloth), 2s. net. ; © ; 


A. COURSE OF. ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY, including Bacteriological 
Analysis and Chemistry. By A. A. Kantuacx,, M.D., 
—— and J. H. Dryspaue, M.B., M.R.C.P. Crown 8yo, 
4s. 6d. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF MIND: a 


“‘Study~of its Distempers, Deformities, and Disorders. By 
Henry Mavupsiey, M.D, 8vo, 15s. net. 


STEAM AND THE MARINE 
STEAM-ENGINE. By Joun Yxo, Fleet Engineer, Royal 
Navy ; Instructor in Steam and Marine Engineering at the 
Royal Naval College. With Illustrations, medium 8yo, 
7s, 6d. net. 

ADMIRALTY AND HORSE GUABDS GAZETTE.— He has compiled, 


within a reasonable space, a complete manual of everything connected with the 
marine steam-engine,”’ 











y ti 














THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. 
from the STANDPOINT of AVOGADRO’S. RULE and 
THERMO-DYNAMICS. By Professor Nzenst. . Translated 
by Professor Cuarius SkuxLe Patmer, of the University of 
ae With 26 Woodcuts and Two Append ‘es; 8vo, 

8. net. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 


ELECTRICITY and. MAGNETISM. By Smvanvus P. 
Txompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., &c. New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.— From beginning to end the subjects are judiciously 
chosen, admirablyMealt with, and logically arranged, forming as a whole what 
is unquestionably the standard élementary text book of the day. We do not 
say it is the best ; we go further, and say it is the only book we can honestly 
recommend to the junior student,” 


SCHILLER’S DER NEFFE ALS 


ONKEL. “The Nephew his own Uncle.” A Comedy 
adapted for the Weimar Stage from the French of Picard. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises by Louis Dyzr, 
M.A. Pot 8vo, 2s. [Foreign School Classics. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C08 LIST. 


NEW BOOK ty the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, 


The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF ; 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. {By the Riglit agree: 
J. Batroun, M.P. Second Edition, 8vo, ki. . 


“This book, modestly termed ‘ Notes,’ is one of the chief contributions, to 
philosophy made for many years in England.”—Times, 


PERSECUTION and TOLERANCE: being 


the Hulsean Lectures Preached before the University of eeiagein 1896- 
By M, Crereutoy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterbororgh. “ook v0, 4a, 64, 


NEW BOOK by the late G. J. ROMANES, 


THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the late 


Gzores J, Romayzs, Author of “ Darwin and r Di ” &o. Edited 
with a Preface, by OnaRLes Gore, M.A.,Qanon of wPiy thd Cr, 870, 4a, 6d. 


The HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH’ 


and PEOPLE in SOUTH AFRICA, By A. Turoporz Wriremas, B.D., 
D.O.L., late Scholar of 8. Mary Magdalene College, Cambridge, Vice-Provost 
of 8, Mary’s Collegiate Church, Port Elizabeth, South Africa, Or. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Public School Text-Books-of Religious Instruction. 
Edited by the Rev. EDWARD L. OUTTS, D.D, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. . 


By the Rev, Epwarp L, Corts, D,D., Editor of the Series, Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Utick Ratru Bourke,” 
M.A, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 


The DEFENCE of PLEVNA, 1877. Written 


by One who Took Part in it. By Wu11dmu V, Hersert. With Portrait of 
Osman Pasha, 8 coloured folding-out Maps and 3 Maps in the Text, 8vo, 188,'"' 
“Mr, Herbert has made a very important contribution to recent military 
history. His narrative of the life in Osman’s army is full of brightness and 
interest.”--Mr, ARCHIBALD Forsss, in the Daily News, j 


A BOOK of SONG. By Julian Sturgis. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“‘Mr. Sturgis has often shown in prose that he oan write charmingly ; he has 
shown the same here in verse,”—Times, va 


The ELEMENTS of PATHOLOGICAL HIS- 


TO Y «with Special Reference to Practioal Metliod Dr, Axtors 
WEICHSELBAU®M, ofessor of Pathology in the Univers of Vienna: 
/ Tansleted: by/W.-R. Dawson, M.D. (Dub:), Demonst¥ator of Pathdélogy ix 
the Royal Co! lege of Surgeons, Ireland, late Medical Travelling Prizeman of 
“ Dublin University, &c. With 221 Figures, partly in* Colours, a Chromc- 
lithographic Plate, and 7 Photographic Plates, royal 8yo, 21s, net. ~ 





Now Ready, price Sixpence, ’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. March. 


Ay ARRANGED Marruace, By Dorothea; A Battap or Bopine. 
Gerard, Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby,” Kendall, 


&c. Ohaps. 14-17. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN INTHE SIXTEDNTH Wei 


‘Century. Lect. VIII. By J. A. 
Froude. : 

TRUFFLE-HUNTING IN WILTSHIRE. By 
P. Anderson Graham. 


To an Oup Vrouw, By Anthony 0. 
Evetyn Moorr’s Port. By Grant| AT THE Sian oF THE SHIP, By Andrevs 
Allen. , | Lan 


By Map: 





Deane, 
Ke 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and -CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME 


For MARCH, price 6d., profusely Illustrated, contains = 
1. IAN MACLAREN. AT HOME.} With, pmaveotio of 


By James Asucrort NOBLE. 





MR. LAURENS’ “‘ALMA-TADEMA, R.A.” } 0:00 


An Interview. By Baroness von ZEDLIT2Z. of Pictares. 


2. 

3. THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN. } With Portraits and 
‘ofc ‘Interiors, 

4, 


A most interesting article. By M. GrirFiTH, 


THE BANNS OF MARRIAGE. } 


By L. T. Mzapg, 7 
5. KATHLEEN. By Annie S. Swan, fully Ulastratea. 
6. A CLEAR CASE. By Adeline Sergeant. 
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THE FIRST VOLUME. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA: a Magazine of Bibliography. With Illustrations. Vol. I. complete 
in Four Parts, bound in half-morocco by Zaehnsdorf, 42s. net. 


“The opening promise of the periodical has been well carried out, and the volume constitutes a noteworthy contribution to bibliography. It has a 
and an eo meme ae 9 piuvieds wicks of the class have lacked, and may, with fair hope of success, be pitted against similar works in Other countries.” Net 


and Queries, February 2nd, 1895. 


The THEORY of INFERENCE. By the Rev. H. Hucnzs. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Hughes...... oes to the foundation of things. He is hard to follow here and there, which is reasonable, seeing that he is on so arduous a search. 
well worth all the mt oa and patience we can command that he may be followed and understood.’’—Eapository mes, October, 1894, h. Ho is 


The GREAT PROBLEM of SUBSTANCE and its ATTRIBUTES: involving 
the Relationship and Laws of Matter and of Mind as the Phenomena of the World, derived from the Absolute. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“The final decade of this century is being marked by numerous attempts to finally settle the problem of life—its origin, intrinsic nature, and destiny, One of 

the most praiseworthy efforts is contained in the work before us.”—Whitehall Review, 


THOUGHTS and REFLECTIONS on MODERN SOCIETY. With an 


Introduction on the Gradual Social Evolution of Primitive Man. By A. FETHERMAN. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


ST. MATTHEW. EXPOSITION, by Rev. A. L. Wustiams. HOMILETICS, by 


Various Authors. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, 21s. each. 
“The Commentary on St. Matthew...... ouanites, the eighteen volumes of the Pulpit Commentary on the New Testament. The introduction, though brief, is 


clear and to the point.”—Scotsman, January 28th, 1895. tay. 
“We have already given this publication the highest praise in our power, and the present volume is quite up to the very high standard of those which preceded 
it; in saying this we feel we are saying enough. It would be superfluous to say more.”—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, February 15th, 1895, 


HISTORY of the POPES. By Dr. Lupwic Pastor, Professor of History in the University 
of Innsbruck. Trans. from the German, and Edited by Rev. Father ANTROBUS, of the Oratory. Vols. ITI. & IV., demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

Vols, I. and II. were published in 1891, Vols. III. and IV. are the translation of Vol. II. of the Original, and comprise the reigns of Popes Pius II., Paul II, 
and Sixtus IV. (A.D. 1458—1484). It is expected that Dr. Pastor will very shortly publish another volume of his work, . 


HISTORY of S. FRANCIS of ASSISI. By the Abbé Lz Monnizr. Translated 
by a Franciscan Tertiary. With Preface by Cardinal VAUGHAN. 8vo, 10s. 


It is strictly hagioioctoe! in the sense that accepts neers | nearly all the legerds and marvels with which the contemporary records abound...... The work is 
full of the interest which attaches to the engaging ersonality of the saint, and it strives not unskilfully to place tuat personality in due relation to the spirit of 
ron 


the age in which he lived.” —Times, Novembe » 1894. 


LIFE of the Very Rev. THOMAS N. BURKE, O.P. By W. J. Firz-Parnics, 


F.8.A. Revised and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The book is a really good, interesting one; and will encourage those who have direct purposes of high duty to carry ont in spite of much suffering 
trials.”’—National Gestlcs Diseniet 29th, 1894, aed spi " and 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Samvzz R. 
GARDINER and J. BASS MULLINGER. Third and Enlarged Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A new edition of the highly useful ‘ Introduction to the Study of English History.’ The bock has been brought up to date.”—Athenzum, November 10th, 1894, 


GUSTAVUS the THIRD and his CONTEMPORARIES, 1746-1792. An 
Overlooked Chapter of Eighteenth Century History. By NISBET BAIN. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net. [At all Libraries, 


“Mr, Bain......certainly does not seek to belittle his subject by his manner of treatment, and he does ample justice both to the romance and the historic impor: 


tance of an altogether extraordinary career.”—Spectator, January 19th, " 
“ This work is a valuable and permanent addition to historical literature. It is the fruit of original research, and sets in a clear and accurate light many 
hitherto distorted passages in the career of a sovereign who may almost be called great.”—Saturday Review, January 19th, 1895, 


The INDUS DELTA COUNTRY. A Memoir chiefly on its Ancient Geography and 
History. By Major General M.R. HAIG. With 3 Maps, royal 8vo, 5s. net. 


“ A learned monograph chiefly on the ancient history and geography of a province which General Haig pronounces to be ‘ one of the poorest, and in its ont- 
‘ward aspect the Savas lovely of India,’ though, as he shows, it is not without its place in the history of India.”—Times, January 31st, 1895, ites - 


NEWFOUNDLAND AS IT IS in 1894. A!BY ORDER of the SUN to CHILE, By 


Handbook and Tourist’s Guide. By the Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D., F.R.S.C. J.J. AuBERTIN. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 
With Ooloured Map, crown 8vo, 5s. i “Mr. Aubertin went and saw, not as an astronomer, but asa layman. With 
“ We do not know when we have been so interested in a book that purported | Professor Schaeberle and others he enjoyed a magnificent spectacle, of which he 
to be a guide-book, and is got up in the traditional red-cloth cover and style of — a striking and unconventional account.’’—Saturday Review, November 2nd, 
that kind of publication, as in the little volume entitled ‘Newfoundland as it | 1894, 


Famuary lich, 1895, More “HAD ® Couriet’s guidebook”—Léterary World, | HOREST BIRDS : their Haunts and Habits. 


CANDIDUCCIA: Scenes from Roman Life. | ,, By Haxsr F. Wirmznnr, Svo, pp. 98, 2s, 6a. 
- a “ As the writer of this little volume says, his chief aim 

By the MarcuEsa TxHEODOLI, Author of “Under Pressure.” 2 vols. crown | record his own experiences and pr ost tr Moo in My ag Amey ny re 
ma) 12s. net. . M species of birds described in its 8. Though but little is added to our ornitho- 
In every respect ® marked advance, in both manner and innate interest, | logical knowledge, the information presented to the reader is original as far as 
‘upon ‘Under Pressure.’ I can vouch for the fidelity of the Marchesa Theodoli’s | it goes, and is evidently the result of much patient watching and waiting on the 
local and individual sketches, vs 20th, 1894. pert of the writer. -As the sovnes of bis observations have been found in that 
, ird-lover’s ise, the New Fo: , an in various other attractive parts 
The MILL on the USE, A Welsh Tale. of the British Isles, he has succeeded in producing a pleasantly written sale. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR TRAHERN®E. Orown 8v0, 68. teresting book for the general reader. The illustrations......are beautifully 

“*The Mill on the Usk’ contains all the elements of a good story, worked ted.”—Manchester Guardian, December 11th, 1894. 


one, which ls partcnaeiyfragi, piven current to the atry, sad brings out | A FARM in FAIRYLAND. With Illustra- 














many pl ,and illustrates the manners and customs of the 4 
dwellers +h th ay Sees eres ee en teen ee vane as ow. Eonargraoey aoa = Ry oy afforded us more pleasure than the 
valleys in Son en. -'—Ehvorpent Dally Post, Janvary ist, 1006. first five in this book. They are written with strong poetical feeling, and show 


EVADNE, and other Poems. A Handful much lively fancy—or we might say imagination—and a warm love of birds, 
of Verse, and Translated. By Frepenrc Warren Fou.er. oath a 5e owers, Besides this, they are original.”’—Athenzwm, November 


F a i 
o pan oro, unskilful, though sometimes a little |, in his rendering POEMS and SONNETS B y J OHN Sw ANWICK 


of ol themes — r more modern strains, including selections from 
the Hungarian poet Petdfi.”—Times, December 27th, 1894. Drennan. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ A posthumous volume, published by the writer’s children, containing verses 


HERMAN > or, A Sister’s Sacrifice. A | bomen and reflective, not without merit and melody.”—Times, December 27th, 
“The om hy en eek. et toece oaks tae CEs repentio ol peiished mary 
‘ ; r e majority of publishe 
ys of its kind, and will please any thoughtfal and studious seaber the takes | The TRIUMPH of LOVE: Poems. By 
t up.”—Scoteman, December 4th, 1! Jintsam Sommeermss. Grown Ove; 5s. in th 
“Som A ym ; 
STARLIGHT SON GS. By EvELYN THRELFALL. we would ‘mene panteuiiog tantimes ‘Tn ne A med Pani an  Onteasl 
rown 8vo, 3s. 6d, in London on Sunday.’ In his irregular uarhymed metres, such as in ‘Sunset 


“The author shows signs of observation and considerable powers of versifica- | and Death,’ * — Publi: ’ Circular, 
tion.” —Westminster Gazette, Feb 20th, 1898. po her be, ae writer is often partioularly good.”—Publishers’ Circular, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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